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Brookline Riding School 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
LADIES AND CHILDREN 


SAFE HORSES 


Call Brookline 1270 


WIRE PLANT STANDS 
Flower Pot Brackets, Etc. 
For the House Garden 


The M. D. JONES CO. 
71-73 Portland Street, Bostoa, Mass. 


Send for price list 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 


1s the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
“OLD GRIST MILL’’ GILMOUR, ROTHERY & CO. 
INSURANCE 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


120-130 WATER STREET, BOSTON 
"PHONE, MAIN 4800 


When in doubt about those pains in the 
knees and back, look to your feet! Weak arches 
cause untold misery. 

MILLER’S FAMOUS ARCH SUPPORTERS 
give instant relief and prevent flat foot. Con- 
sult me, or order by mail. EDMUND W. 
MILLER, Specialist, 68 Pemberton Square, 
near Somerset Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. S. 


Miller’s Celebrated Boots, with or without Supports 


FEED 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


They are the best in the world. 
Send 2c stamp for Dog Culture."” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, NEWARK, W. J. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
APPAREL FOR BOYS 


Overcoats, Reefers, Juvenile Woolen and Washable Suits. School and Dress two piece Suits. Shirts, 
Underwear, Neckwear, etc. Mothers are invited to bring their boys to be clothed at our most conve- 
nient department for the boys’ clothing requirements. 


400 WASHINGTON STREET - - - - - - - - - BOSTON 


Swedenborg’s 400 page 
HEAVEN & HELL work. 15 cents, postpaid. 


Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


ALBERT W. MANN 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
CORPORATION WORK A SPECIALTY 
BOOKS OPENED, CLOSED AND ADJUSTED 
Established 30 Years 
Address Suite 3, 41 Astor St., Boston, Mass. 


dd invitations, Cards, 

e In Announcements 
Engraved correctly inallstyles. Crane’s Best Papers. 

Superior workmanship — Prices lower than 

retail stationers. Fashionable Calling Cards, ® 


Announcements and Monogram Stationery. 
Write for Samples. 


Estabrook Press, 184-K Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


for Animals. 


Che Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital 


is now nearing completion. 


In assuming the responsibilities connected with the erection of such a 
building, the Directors have been inspired by the remembrance of the many 
generous contributions made to our Society in the past by the friends who 
have stood by us when our needs have been most pressing. 


Everyone who would endorse the work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
and every friend of animals is asked to make a gift to the Angell Hospital 


In recognition of the services of Geo. T. Angell, a national humanitarian, 
who gave so devotedly of his time and money to help those who could not 
help themselves, may there not be to this plea a generous response? 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 


TO ANIMALS 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Boston, Mass. 


GEL IN 1868, AND FOR Forty. ONE 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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OTHING in the present terrible 
European situation is so depress- 
ing as the evidence it affords 

of the fearful contrast between 
Christianity and Jesus Christ! 
It amounts to nothing more or 
less than the breakdown of the 
religion of Western civilization. 

- It is frightful to see actually 
before us the fact, that all the art, learning, 
knowledge, science and religion of the Western 
world have not been equal to the task of holding 
the barbarous instincts of the animal man in 
check and is leading human beings into the 
shambles of slaughter in a manner in which no 
civilized country on the globe would permit 
lower animals to be killed. The battle-fields of 
Europe today are proving conclusively that the 
vast increment of human intellectual force in 
the recent centuries of history has been applied 
almost entirely to the perfecting of the agencies 
of destruction. In a word, civilization in Europe 
has practically broken down. That is the plain 
meaning of the European war. 

One of the most futile of performances is the 
endeavor to fix blame here or there in this vast 
catastrophe. To say that one man or one nation 
did it, is worse than foolish. No single man, 
however called the War Lord of Europe, could 
possibly do this. No single nation, however 
cursed with militarism, could do it. All Europe 
is an armed camp. What the army is to Ger- 
many, the navy is to England. France and 
Russia and Austria as well as the minor countries 
have all been in the leash of the vicious and im- 
moral theory, that vast preparations for the busi- 
ness of killing can at any time or anywhere pre- 
vent war. Asa matter of fact it has been a rever- 
sion to the mining camp theory of existence with- 
out its virtues. Old time miners will tell you 
that, generally speaking, in the mining camps of 
‘49 an unarmed man was usually safe. The only 
man who had to draw and draw quickly was the 
man who carried a gun. 

But there is a remoter and much more power- 
ful cause of all this which has not generally been 
noticed because it has warped the view of the 
very people who are supposed to hate war most. 
This the vast body of Christian people them- 


Present War 


and C 


By REV. A. A. BERLE, D. D. 


selves. The fact that Christianity has been until 
very recently and still is in most quarters a 
religion of theological dogma instead of practical 
righteousness lies at the base of the downfall of 
European civilization. 

When the Council of Nicaea in the year 325 
A.D. established Christianity on the basis of 
dogma, there was inflicted upon the Christian 
religion the greatest blow it has ever sustained. 
That council with its outflowing results fixed the 
attention of the Christian church and its leader- 
ship upon dogmatic considerations as the test of 
vital Christianity rather than upon practical 
righteousness as emphasized by Jesus Christ 
himself and made absolutely clear on every page 
of the Gospels. That was a catastrophe, the full 
meaning of which has never been comprehended 
until now. Christianity has never meant the 
test of righteousness, only the test of doctrine. 
Membership in the church and preferment in 
religious institutions did not rest upon beauty 
and holiness of life and practical service to 
humanity but upon astuteness in theological dis- 
cussion and skill in ecclesiastical manipulation. 
Hence the vast energies of the Christian church 
were expended upon doctrine as the major inter- 
est and righteousness as the minor interest. 

Only in comparatively recent times has this 
been discovered. The religion of Jesus Christ is 
not, and never was, and there is not the slightest 
evidence in the teaching of Jesus that He ever 
intended it to be, a religion of theology or dogma. 
There is every evidence that He intended it to be 
a religion of service and of service first and fore- 
most. The catholicity of Jesus’ teaching on the 
subject of beliefs as such, is one of the intellectual 
wonders of the Gospels. The wonderful inclusive- 
ness of His prayer and His service is the vastest 
reproach to the organized Christianity of today 
that could possibly be framed. There is no in- 
dictment of Christianity that could equal in pene- 
trating severity the condition of Europe at this 
moment. But that indictment is written in its 
severest form in the words of Jesus Christ in the 
Gospels. 

One needs only to think back a little while to 
see the grotesqueness of most of the contentions 
of today. Only a few years ago we were all wild 
with rage at the Belgian treatment, under the 
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leadership of King Leopold of infamous memory, 
of the poor natives of the Congo. A few more 
years back and we were all groaning in horror 
over the frightful Russian massacres of the Jews 
in the pogroms which shocked the moral sense of 
all humanity. Still a few more years back, we 
were shuddering at the monstrous barbarities of 
the Dreyfus case in France. Have all these 
peoples changed their character and suddenly 
become sponsors of light and leading? Such a 
supposition is absurd. Left to themselves, in 
their own affairs, every one of the warring nations 
exhibited a sardonic disregard of the practical 
aspects of the Christian religion which made all 
really Christian hearts sick with grief and pain. 

Just now we are horror-stricken over the alleged 
use of dumdum bullets, but we forget that the en- 
lightened nations of England and the United 
States, under the leadership of thé representatives 
of the United States, voted against the abolition 
of these bullets in the Hague conference. Let 
nobody imagine that we are so very different 
from these European peoples. Rustum Bey, the 
Turkish ambassador, in his remarks about our 
lynching bees and other barbarities, may have 
been speaking undiplomatically, but he was telling 
the truth! Let us not be deceived in these mat- 
ters. We have all been under the grip of a theory 
of Christianity which was never taught by Jesus: 
Christ and which finds absolutely no sanction in 
His life and work. Christianity is a religion of 
service. Nobody ever has, and nobody ever will 
make an intellectual synthesis of Christians which 
takes them all in and secures the equal and coor- 
dinate intellectual assent. But Jesus did make 
a synthesis of service which can take in every 
Christian of every name and creed and type 
under the wide Heaven! This is the time when 
humane teaching should be brought to the fore. 
It is not only that we should emphasize peace and 
peace measures. but we should emphasize the 
fact that what has passed for Christianity is, 
much of it, not Christianity at all. Let all the 
world be made conscious that Christianity as we 
are seeing it in operation is not the Christianity 
of Jesus Christ. Christianity is a religion of 
service, to great and small, to strong and weak, 
to those who can and those who cannot speak for 
themselves, service for man and animal, for all 
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sentient life, for love and hope and helpfulness. 
That is the capital fact which the whole world 
needs to learn out of the breakdown of European 
civilization. Civilization needs to be born again 
and born according to the life and teaching of its 
Founder! 


THY THANKSGIVING DAY 
By ALICE JEAN CLEATOR 


Dare not to say, “I thank thee, Lord 
For all the gifts thy love has poured.”’ 


Dare not to say this prayer, if thou 
From thy hands let no blessing flow. 


Dare not, dare not, to say this prayer 
If thou thy blessings fail to share! 


Each gift sent down so plenteously 
Adds to accountability. 


Hold not all good within thy hand, 
O scatter it as God hath planned. 


Thy life shall bloom with flowers of joy 
Which Time’s rude touch cannot destroy. 


Give to the bird, the shivering beast, 
To those who are accounted least; 


Give to thy neighbor, friend and foe, 
O give wherever thou dost go. 


Oh then “I thank thee,’’ thou canst pray, 
And glad be thy Thanksgiving Day! 


WEATHER-WISE CREATURES 


Certain birds and animals are _ infallible 
weather forecasters. A contributor to Farm and 
Fireside describes the manner in which many of 
them act in preparation for storms or changes in 
the weather. 

The spider, upon the approach of rainy or 
windy weather, will be found to shorten and 
strengthen the guys of his web. When the storm 
is over he will lengthen them again. 

Sea-gulls predict storms by assembling on the 

land, but this is merely a search for food. They 
instinctively know that the rain will bring the 
earthworms and larve to the surface. A similar 
instinct teaches the swallow to fly high in fair 
weather and skim the ground when foul weather 
is coming. They simply follow the flies and 
gnats which remain in the warm air. 
_ Swine will carry hay and straw to a hiding- 
place, oxen will lick themselves the wrong way 
of the hair, sheep will bleat and skip about, hogs 
turned out in the woods will come to their pens 
squealing and grunting, colts will rub their backs 
against the ground, crows will gather in flocks, 
and crickets will sing more loudly. 

In all probability these many actions are due 
to an uneasiness similar to that which all who 
are troubled with corns or rheumatism experience 
just previous to a storm, and are caused both by 
the variation in barometric pressure and the 
changes in the electrical condition of the atmos- 
phere. 


HOW KINDNESS TO ANIMALS PAYS 


The economic value of kindness to animals is 
too well known today to need much comment, 
but now and again this fact is emphasized by 
some new experiment. 

The effects of gentleness in the management of 
milch cows was recently demonstrated at a 
Kansas agricultural experimental station. Three 
cows were used as subjects. They were treated 
with utmost care and found to produce 36 pounds 
of milk, containing 4.3 per cent. of butter fat. 
The same cows, later on, were frightened by 
rough speaking, loud voices, the barking of dogs, 
etc., and the decrease in the milk supply was 
thirteen pounds, containing only 3.4 per cent. 
butter fat. 

It is claimed as a scientific fact, that these de- 
creased secretions are due to a poison generated 
in the system of animals as well as men, by 
emotional disturbances. 
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AS IT WAS AND AS IT WASN’T 


Here is an illustration of the way wonderful 
stories about animals—stories that never hap- 
pened—get into the newspapers. One wonders 
who does the deliberate lying, or do these stories 
simply grow, or—well, we give it up. 

A lady sent us the following which she cut 
from the Boston Traveler, July 15th last: 


BABY MISSING TWO DAYS FOUND 
IN DEN WITH BEARS 


Fifield, Wis., July 15—An old black bear and her 
two cubs played the part of mother and playmates 
for Baby Hall, the two-year-old son of a farmer 
living near Fifield. Yesterday the little boy was 
found nestling up close to the cubs in their brush 
bed, hidden in a patch of briars. 

He disappeared from his home two days ago and a 
country-wide search has been carried on to find him. 

“The big doggies play, but baby’s hungry,’ was 
the greeting the little fellow gave the men who found 
him. 

The child was starving apparently, but was not 
suffering from exposure. It was evident to the men 
who found him that he had been kept alive by the 
warmth of the bears’ bodies. 

The child wandered from the home of his parents 
Sunday. A patch of cloth from the blue rompers he 
wore was found today on a bush near the roadside. 
Investigation and a search further into the woods 
disclosed the bear’s den and the child sleeping with 
two cubs. 


SAFE 


With the clipping came a request that we 
insert it in Our Dumb Animals—it would please 
many readers. Our reply was that it was prob- 
ably the dream of some newspaper reporter, but 
we would endeavor to verify it, and if there was 
any foundation in fact, which we greatly doubted, 
we would publish it. This is the answer we re- 
ceived from the postmistress at Fifield, Wisconsin: 

“A two-year-old boy baby living a mile from 
town, near edge of woods, wandered from home 
about 5 P. M. That night it rained very hard 
and was cold. The father and a posse of men 


THE RACCOON 


Although hunted 
for his flesh and his 
fur and sometimes 
also by reason of 
his depredations, 
the raccoon is found 
in every part of the 
United States and 
appears to be hold- 
ing his own in spite 
of man—his worst 
enemy. He is noc- 
turnal and carniv- 
orous in habits. 
He can swim and 
dig and climb, as 
occasion may re- 
quire, in his search 
for a living and, 
being an omnivorous beast, all these 
powers are employed by him in getting 
his food. Mice, frogs, fish, molluscs, in- 
sects, fruits, nuts and eggs of almost every 
kind, he keenly relishes, and his cleanliness 
with regard to his food is undoubtedly 
his most remarkable characteristic. He 
washes his food very daintily, whenever 
possible, before eating. 

About this time of year or perhaps a 
little later in some sections, the raccoon 
feels disposed to hibernate. He will dis- 
appear in a snug retreat along with others 
of his kind for mutual warmth, although 
he is clothed in splendid, long fur, and not 
until the sunshine of early March and the 
hunger-call strongly tempt him, will he 
come forth. 


searched all night and most of the next day. 
The child had crossed a little stream and they 
could not, on account of the rain, find any of his 
tracks. The following afternoon the baby was 
seen coming down the road on the opposite side 
of the stream now too swollen for the little fellow 
to ford. A man of the searching party crossed, 
took him in his arms and brought him to his 
parents. The boy clung so tightly to his rescuer 
that at first he refused even to go to his father 
and mother. The child did not seem partic- 
ularly hungry, but was fed carefully for a day or 
two. The part about the bear is all a myth. 
This is straight as I have story direct from 
parents.” 

Without casting any reflection upon our 
friends, the animals, we are compelled to say 
that a host of stories similar to this are going the 
rounds with just about as much truth in them as 
this Fifield account of the mothering bear. 

F.H.R. 


ICELAND A PARADISE FOR ANIMALS 


The Icelanders are as soft and gentle towards 
children as towards domestic animals. The 
stranger who would repulse an importunate dog 
with a kick would sink very low in the respect 
of the inhabitants, and the animals would not 
even understand it. The domestic animal has 
not learned to see in man anything other than 
its friend. ANDREAS HENSLER. 


TOLSTOI’S HOPE FOR THE RACE 

Patriotism promises men nothing but a terrible 
future, but the brotherhood of nations repre- 
sents an ideal which is becoming ever more in- 
telligible and more desirable to humanity. Hence 
the progress of mankind from the old outworn 
opinion to the new must inevitably take place. 
This progression is as inevitable as the falling 
in the spring of the last dry leaves and the ap- 
pearance of the new from swollen buds. 
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Red Acre Farm, Home of Rest 


HE first person to under- 
take the humane work 
of providing a sanato- 
rium for over-worked, 

broken - down and _ worn - out 
horses in this country was Miss 
Harriet G. Bird, who, in May, 
1903, started her Red Acre Farm 
at Stow, Massachusetts. As it 
was the first of its kind in Amer- 
ica, Miss Bird was very natur- 
ally encouraged and aided in her 
enterprise by President Angell of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
With only limited means at her 
command, however, and _ not 
knowing whence financial assist- 
ance would come, Miss Bird has 
conducted for eleven years, with 
splendid success, one of the most 
worthy charities in behalf of ani- 
mals in the State. 

Red Acre Farm has grown in 
size, accommodations and effi- 
ciency each year of its existence. 
Fifty-nine equine patients were 
received during the first year 
and the number increased to 
three hundred and forty for the 
year 1913. 

Many additions and improve- 
ments have had to be made to 
keep pace with the growing 
needs. New buildings have 
been erected and others en- 
larged; field and pasture shel- 
ters have been constructed, 
paddocks fenced in and an 
adequate water plant installed. 
Much has been done to make 
the Farm self-sustaining. Land 
has been acquired for the raising 
of hay and grain and the Farm 
is now equipped with such imple- 
ments and wagons as are neces- 
sary to carry on this work. Of 
the total amount of hay, corn 
and carrots fed to the horses one- 
half is now raised on the Farm 
or on land which is given for this 
purpose by Miss Bird. 

Five men are employed to care 
for the patients, pensioners and 
rescued animals. An ambulance 
is used to transport from the rail- 
way station (South Acton) to the Farm—a dis- 
tance of one and a quarter miles—such horses as 
are too weak or sick to be moved otherwise. An 
automobile was acquired by gift the past year 
for use in inspecting horses fit for light work that 
are loaned out by the Farm. A Field Day is 
held annually in the spring which brings out a 
large attendance, though visitors are welcome at 
all times. 

The officers of the corporation are: Edward W. 
Emerson, M. D., president; Miss Annie E. Fisher 
and Mrs. Josephine S. Gay, vice-presidents; 
Miss Harriet G. Bird, treasurer and manager; 
Henry C. Merwin, secretary; Lewis A. Armi- 
stead, auditor. 

The principal objects of Red Acre Farm may 
be stated as follows: 

To provide hospital treatment, rest and veteri- 
nary oversight for horses belonging to poor men. 

To provide rest and opportunity for recupera- 
tion for cab horses, express and teaming horses. 

To treat sick and injured horses as out- 
patients when necessary. 


1. A new arrival. 
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for Horses 


SCENES AT RED ACRE FARM, STOW, MASSACHUSETTS 


barn. 


To rescue old, worn-out and abused horses. 

To make comfortable, or cure, horses taken 
away from cruel owners. 

To offer an asylum to old favorites. 

To find good homes for horses limited in use- 
fulness, coming from private owners. 

To assume custody and provide a comfortable 
old age for fire engine horses and horses from the 
police, street and other city departments. 

To hold a field day and a_ neighborhood 
“Horse Show,” annually, displaying well-cared- 
for horses, especially old horses that have be- 
longed to one owner for a number of years, and 
colts that have been raised and used by owner. 

To send an agent when requested to examine 
horses that are of uncertain condition. 

To take charge of disposing of pet horses 
when it becomes necessary to have them pain- 
lessly killed and buried. 

To release by death suffering horses that are 
rescued in a sad and painfully hopeless condition. 

Not only does the farm afford a place of refuge 
for friendless horses, but family pets also may be 


2. Patient improving under good fare and care. 
5. Miss Bird and one of her pensioners. 


3. Rescued and reconstructed. 4. The main 
6. The dwelling-house. 


boarded here for a small sum and many such 
cases have been received. 

Red Acre Farm was established as a rendezvous 
for weary, worn and friendless horses. It is a 
home of rest for the horse whose faithfulness in 
the hard service of man entitles him, as his earthly 
reward, to a few days of quiet and comfort amid 
pleasant surroundings. It is also a place where 
the exhausted or broken-down horse may be 
given an outing of a few weeks and then re-enter 
the ranks of usefulness and service. 

By an act passed a few years ago making it 
unlawful for the cities and towns of the Common- 
wealth to dispose of their worn-out horses at 
public or private sale, many retired fire depart- 
ment horses as well as debilitated work horses 
have been turned over to Red Acre Farm. 

The movement to provide for friendless horses, 
originated by Miss Bird, has attracted much 
attention and the result has been that other 
homes of rest for horses have been established in 
various places similar to this widely known and 
ably managed institution. W. M. M. 
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MAN’S FRIEND THE DOG 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


Y desk reminds me of the 
site of Ilion. Occasionally 

I indulge in an archeologi- 

cal orgy and then I schlie- 
mannize, if I may coin a 
barbaric word. I dig into 
it and find the remains of 
not nine but a dozen 
buried cities—letters which 
should have been answered 
I dare not say how long ago; often the beginnings 
of letters which I myself began in what I am 
pleased to consider previous incarnations; bills 
unpaid or the ancestors of those fortunately set- 
tled through later reminders; once or twice I have 
discovered checks never presented or deposited, 
almost outlawed; poems which should long 
before have been accepted—all my poems I feel, 
as every poetaster (or should not that word be 
spelt Poet-Astor?) must feel should be printed 
and paid for, and of course, over all and over 
everything a thick pall of dust and ashes (cigar- 
ashes be it understood!) My desk is a kjékken- 
midden, like that which lines my beloved Ogun- 
quit river. The pleasure of discovery atones for 
the pricking of conscience at breaking the law of 
order, of that cleanliness which is said to be 
next to godliness. 

I began my birthday with one of these periodi- 
cal investigations. I dumped every paper on 
the floor. Up came pen-holders which I had 
long missed and mourned, pins, clips (of a pre- 
historic form and shape) my knife, erasers, paper- 
cutters (I have had to use my thumb or a pair of 
scissors for opening new magazines, much to the 
injury of neatness). I borrowed my wife's best 
duster. My desk is clean! 

At the bottom of the heap, now at the top 
(like the osmosis of a stagnant pond) I find in 
typoscript the following quatrain attributed to a 
General Young of Paris, and I believe never 
before printed. I wish I knew this General 
Young of Paris. I wish I even knew his first 
name and what he is or was General of. Alas, 
he is only a name. But he wrote this little poem 
which betrays his heart :— 


I lead a rough life. I get and I spend. 

I pay what I borrow and lose what I lend. 

I once loved a girl:—that came to an end. 

Get you a dog, Sir, and you'll have a true friend. 
That made me think of dogs and this perhaps too 
personal confession of my misdemeanor is only a 
proem to a brief eulogy of dogs. 

If the dog is a lineal descendant of the wolf or 
the jackal, he ought to be proud of his record. 
What a rise, what an apotheosis or apokunosis! 
Man, too, is believed to hark back to something 
even fiercer than a gorilla or a chimpanzee; and 
man still cherishes his fighting instincts; a vast 
majority of human beings consider war as man’s 
highest interest; the militants argue that it fos- 
ters courage, manliness and the loftiest virtues; 
consequently they still go forth to kill one 
another; lying, cheating, burning, maiming, com- 
mitting all the crimes so considered in times of 
peace, cross-eyedly twisted into duties. Dogs 
do not go to war; they are kind, trustworthy, 
noble. If man is their god, they are reverent, 
obedient, faithful unto death. 

We all know cases where the dog has starved 
himself rather than leave his master's possessions, 
or has stayed by his owner’s tomb through night 
and day, rain and snow, inconsolable at his loss, 
refusing food or drink in his grief and perishing 
miserably in his utter devotion. Such was the 
dog to which the Baroness Burdett-Coutts erect- 
ed a monument. A book might be compiled 
of instances where this glorious quality has been 
shown. Dogs have risked their own lives, ay! 
and lost them, in trying to save children from 
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drowning. What tear-compelling stories cluster 
round the Hospice of St. Bernard. The very 
name of Newfoundland brings up pictures of 
splendid big creatures dashing into tumbling 
waters to bring out sinking men. 

I have never reconciled myself to the biblical 
description of the region around Heaven given 
over to evil characters and associating dogs with 
whoremongers and other workers of iniquity. If 
Elijah rode up to the skies in a fiery chariot (not 
an automobile!) drawn by winged steeds—as 
good proof as we need, perhaps, that horses go to 
Heaven when they die—I add to my mental pic- 
ture of the fanciful scene at least a leash of winged 
dogs joyfully barking a welcome to the fine old 
prophet. A heaven without horses and dogs 
would be no heaven for me. 


DOG GIVES FIRE ALARM 
By ANDREW CAMPBELL 
“Bessie,"’ whose picture we are pleased to 
publish, is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Himeon of Groveland, Massachusetts. So valu- 
able is she regarded by her owners that no 
amount of money could purchase her. She is 
a spaniel and recently was the means of pre- 
venting the whole family and a boarder from 


being burned out. Mr. and Mrs. Himeon were 
out. for the evening and a boarder who had 
little love for Bessie had gone to bed leaving a 
lamp burning down stairs. Late in the evening 
Bessie went to the room of the boarder and 
barked furiously, only to have that individual 
try to kick her down stairs. She retired for a few 
minutes and then came back barking even more 
loudly and only to meet with the same reception. 
Not disconcerted she returned a third time and 
then the boarder thought it time to investigate 
and, on going down stairs, found the lamp in 
flames and had just time to throw it out of the 
window before it exploded. Bessie was not very 
demonstrative over the boarder’s change of 
attitude, but when Mr. and Mrs. Himeon re- 
turned and the incident was related she was fully 
appreciative of all the affection bestowed on her. 
The boarder will now select the best piece of 
meat on his plate for his life-saver. 


PEACE SONG 
We are longing for the dawning of the day when 
war shall cease, 
When all over the earth's surface there shall reign 
the Prince of Peace; 
Then tyranny and greed for gain shall suffering ones 
release; 
Let Peace go marching on! 
Let those who war would favor heed the mothers’ 
moans and tears. 
Let them think of orphaned children, wives whose 
lives are spent in fears. 
Of waste and ruin war has wrought through long and 
bitter years, 
Let Peace go marching on! 
Send home the absent warriors, their vacant chairs 
await, 
Return unto the foundries the guns and armor plate, 
And use the men and money to build up home and 
state; 
Let Peace go marching on! 
May friendly mediation settle all dispute and strife; 
May the ruler of each nation seek to save each sub- 
ject’s life, 
And receive the adoration of each mother, child and 
wife; 
Let Peace go marching on! 
LUSANA CLARK SHEA. 


A JAPANESE DOG 

Japanese papers contain a dog story that 
would have delighted the Spectator in its most 
animal-loving days. There is, they say, a large 
foreign dog who for the past quarter of a century 
has found a home in the Japanese Naval Officers’ 
Club at Kure. Naturally the dog has made 
friends with most of the officers. It is a good- 
tempered animal, and has never been known to 
steal anything, much less to take a commission 
from anybody. In his younger days the dog was 
quite active and playful, but he now spends most 
of the time lying and sleeping outside the gate. 
In rainy weather his bushy back is sometimes 
used by careless club-members for a door-mat, 
to wipe their boots upon, but the dog never seems 
to complain. 

Long experience has trained the dog to such an 
extent that he distinguishes all sorts of bugle 
calls at their first sound, and from “‘reveille’’ to 
“lights out’’ each call finds him at his proper 
station. A dog who can still attend to the call 
of duty at the age of twenty-five is a remarkable 
example of canine longevity and devotion. 

—Kobe, Japan, Chronicle. 


“HARD TO BE A DOG” 


William Allen White tells the following story: 
“A boy once had a dog. He sent to market and 
got the dog a nickel’s worth of bones; they were 
nice-looking bones, so nice that grandma decided 
they were too good for a dog and made soup of 
them and put the meat into hash for breakfast. 
Whereat the boy got another set of bones for his 
dog, and cautioned the butcher about sending 
such good ones, and they were so lean the dog 
couldn’t gnaw them. Whereupon a great truth 
came into the boy’s heart, and he said to his 
mother: ‘It’s hard to be a dog, isn’t it, mother?’ ”’ 


Don’t let children or grown people tease 
your dogs. Even good-natured dogs can 
get out of patience, when the cry of ‘‘mad 


dog’’ may be heard. 


“ 


OUR DUMB 


AND ITS HOLSTEINS 


O understand the cattle in 
Holland we must first look 
into some of the conditions 
that exist there, writes 
Chadwick Gerow in Hol- 
stein-Friesian World. Of 
course the Province of 
Friesland is the one in 
which we are most inter- 
ested, as that is where the 

Holstein-Friesian cattle, or Fries, as the Dutch 

are pleased to call them, originated. 

Friesland is one of the eleven small provinces in 
the Netherlands, and is located in the northern 
part, bordering on the North Sea. 

The soil is of rich clay quality, the sod being so 
thick and the grass so fine that it feels like a 
cushion under the feet. They never have to plow 
their pasture or mowing fields, the hay comes on 
year after year in over-abundance. This land is 
worth $500 an acre and can scarcely be bought 
at that. Many times two crops are harvested, 
one being gathered green, put in a pile and 
covered with clay. It makes very good silage. 

It has been said that if cleanliness was akin to 
godliness, the Dutch should have the first row 
reserved for them in Heaven, and indeed it is so. 
When you approach the door of the barn, the 
Dutchman removes his large wooden shoes and 
walks in in his stocking feet, while you, awed by 
this action, carefully wipe your feet on a mat 
lying outside the door and follow in fear and 
trembling. When once inside you can readily 
understand this preliminary procedure—it is as 
clean as your parlor. 
for the winter, the floor is scrubbed on hands and 
knees once each month and swept every day. 

Thus it can readily be seen that prevailing 
conditions point to a steady, natural develop- 
ment of the great Black and White breed. Feed- 
ing is thoroughly understood, the animals getting 
a good balanced ration during the winter, but in 
summer (from May to November) the cattle are 
never stabled and consequently are given no grain. 
Forced feeding has never been emphasized, but 
some excellent official year-records are made. 
The seven-day test is not used. In 1897 the 
present system of official testing was inaugurated 
and it is conducted upon the same principle as our 
semi-official test. Once every two weeks a cer- 
tified milk controller weighs and takes a sample 
of the milk of each cow for two consecutive milk- 
ings. This sample is taken to the local co- 
operative creamery or butter factory where it is 
tested for butter fat—the milk is all paid for 
according to the percentage of butter fat. In 
addition the farmer gets back gratis 70 per cent. 
of whey and 12 per cent. of buttermilk, both of 
which are used to good advantage in raising 
calves. 

These official records are all filed in the sec- 
retary’s office, where, at a glance may be seen the 
production of any cow since first coming to milk. 
No test is conducted for longer than 330 days, 
for they maintain that no cow should remain in 
milk for a longer period. The highest record cow 
is Schoon Rier II, owned by R. J. Palsma, Lieve 
Frouwen Parochie. At five years of age she pro- 
duced 18,796 pounds of milk (913.96 pounds 
butter). Average per cent. fat 3.89, in 328 days. 
At first glance this is a very ordinary record, but 
when we consider that she was only milked twice 
a day, only given ordinary care in winter and did 
not consume an ounce of grain in summer, it 
takes on a different aspect. What record would 
such a cow as that make if handled by some of 
our experienced testers? 

The type represented by Friesian cattle is ever 
a source of pride, and the Dutch must be com- 
plimented on the high standard they have main- 
tained. 


When the cows are in. 
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PERUGIA, ITALY 


THE HERO’S HORSE 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
Upon the battle-field he stands at bay; 
Alert and ready for the onward plunge. 


Beneath the groomer’s hand his heaving sides 
Show foam-flecked redness where the cruel 


spurs 

Have stung their way. His proudly-arching 
neck 

Wild-gleaming eyes, feet that caress the 
ground 


Impatiently, as longing for the fray,— 

All these bespeak the warrior held in leash. 

Another will than his determines when 

He may rush onward to victorious death 

Upon a field where courage reigns supreme. 

His rider sits as one born for the strife; 

And when the fatal bullet sings its way 

Beneath his cuirass, and his hands relax 

Their hold upon the rein, his plunging fall 

Carries a hero to his just reward. 

They bear him from the battle-field away 

With tender hands and reverent, thoughtful 
mien. 

The splendid beast who bore him to the fray 

They leave for carrion birds his flesh to glean. 

Yet who shall say, when time has run its 
course, 

God’s love may not include the hero’s horse? 


TRAIN HELD FOR IDAHO COW 


Editor H. E. O’Donnell of the Mountaineer, 
Kooskia, Idaho, sends us the following clipping, 
which he reproduced from the Orofino Republi- 
can, with this comment: “Coming from the ‘wild 
and woolly west,’ it will show the people of the 
east that even our railroad men out here are 
possessed of a genuine humane streak”’: 


Talk about accommodating railroad officials, 
Conductor George Phillips, the good-natured fellow 
who runs the passenger train on this line, has every- 
thing in the country backed clear off the map. 
Saturday morning the train came sailing into 
Orofino, but just above town, at the big eddy, there 
was somebody’s Jersey cow fast in the wire fence at 
the side of the right of way. Bossy wasn’t on the 
track and the train wasn’t going to run over her, but 
she had put her pretty head through the fence and 
got caught. There she was, and hadn't been milked 
for some time. Conductor Phillips;stopped the 
train, the crew got out and unfastened the cow, and 
then ran into the station, where the conductor told 
the people on the platform, and asked them to see 
that the cow was looked after. ‘‘She needs to be 
milked,’’ he said, and an hour later she was driven 
into Swank’s livery stable and relieved of her 
creamy burden. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE COW 
By E. V. BENEDICT 

F all the animal creation 
the best friend to man is 
the homely cow. As a 
food producer she is our 
mainstay and dependence. 
From the new-born babe 
to the aged invalid we are 
all more or less dependent 
on her for our very exist- 
ence. Her produce com- 
mands the highest price 
in all the best markets of 
the world. Without her 
we would be deprived of many of the lux- 
uries of life and not a few of its bare neces- 
sities. Without her the infant wduld cry 
in vain for sustenance while the nations 
of the earth, deprived of her life-sustaining 
products, would become impoverished and 
disappear. 

In prosperity and in adversity the cow is 
ever man’s best friend. She can be de- 
pended upon to do her share in lifting the 
mortgage from the old homestead. She 
piles the tables of the rich with rare and 
costly viands. She paves the way for many 
a poor farm boy to enter the high school 
and the agricultural college. She tides 
the farmer over the hard times and helps 
boost him into prosperity. When he has 
fallen into a rut and ‘‘a friend in need is a 
friend indeed’’ she can be relied upon to 
come to the rescue and with her produce 
set him on his feet again. Indeed, it may 
be truly said that of all the animals that 
contribute to the support of mankind none 
rewards us so promptly and so liberally 
for kindness and food and care as the 
homely cow. 


A HUMANE PRAYER 
Kind to Animals’’ 

Fathers, mothers, teachers, all who have the 
training and guidance of children, will you not 
add this petition to the daily prayer of those 
entrusted to your care: Almighty God, Father of 
all Mercies, help me to be kind to animals, and 
incline also, I pray Thee, the hearts of men and 
children everywhere to be kind to them, and to 
prevent cruelty to all birds and beasts the world 
over. Amen. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


The Thoughts of “Caesar’ 


LIKE my name Caesar. 
It sounds big and strong, 
and fine, as though one 
could do things; and yet, 
how helpless I am! _ I 
could cry out with rage 
and shame when people 

read the sign on my cage. O, I have heard 

it countless times: “CAESAR, THE 

LARGEST LION IN CAPTIVITY,” and 

then they look at me and some say: “Isn't 

he a beauty!” and others say: “My! ain’t 
he fierce’! And they make all sorts of 
comments about me; and sometimes when 
the keeper is not looking, mean boys throw 
pebbles at me, and pieces of paper that 
they take from their mouths—wet, nasty, 
sloppy things. I don’t like boys—at least 
not many. I like girls better,—and women, 
because they seem to pity me, and I always 
listen to hear what people say. Nearly always 
they say something about me, either good 
or bad, but mostly they admire me; and some 
seem surprised that I look so gentle; and I have 
heard the keeper tell them that I was captured 
in Africa, and of late he says it was ten years ago. 

I do not know just how long a year is—but it 

seems a lifetime. 

I know the meaning of so many words, and for 
years I have listened so attentively to all that I 
heard, that I know I could talk quite well now if 
only | could utter what I think! If only I could 
voice the thoughts that I have every day, and all 
day. 

When I was first put in a cage I hated and 
scorned these men around me, but now—O, now, 
I respect them. My pride is broken, and I feel 
my inferiority,—I, who am so big and strong and 
sinuous. I cannot voice one thought I have, nor 
open the bolt on my cage, that my keeper slides 
back with the ease with which I could break a 
twig from a bush. How does he do it? How 
does he do it? All day long I ask myself that, 
and when no one is looking, I go close to the bars 
and try to see how that bolt works. I get my 
paws around the bars, but they will not move, 
and I cannot reach the bolt. The bars are so 
slight and small to the eye, yet firm asa rock. I 
never saw anything like them in my forest home, 
but there are many things men have that are 
strange and wonderful; but they do not seem to 
have any forests, or trees, or grass, or such things 
as I had a plenty in my native home. 

It is close and bad smelling here, and I long 
for the odor of the trees, and the smell of the wet 
upon the ground, and sometimes when I think 
of my home in the forest, my heart hurts with 
the longing; and sometimes water runs from my 
eyes, like a little girl I saw who cried when she 
thought she had lost her mother. 

There are times when I feel so hopeless that I 
lie in the corner with my head on my paws; 
great, big, strong paws that cannot break those 
bars, nor reach that bolt; that are useless, except 
to tear my food, and pace my cage; and the only 
hope I have is that he, my friend, will some day 
come back; that he will do what he said. 

But it seems so long, I fear he will never 
return. He came here with his little boy, and 
they were not eating peanuts! How I loathe the 
smell of peanuts! And they belonged to that 
class of men who only come here once in a while. 
I wish they would come oftener—I like that 
class; and the people of this class never look at 
me and say: “My! ain't he fierce!’’ And this 
particular man is the only man I love, and I wait 
for him. I wonder why he does not come. 


By ELLA COSTILLO BENNETT 


Photograph by E. R. Sanborn 


“CAESAR” 


The little boy said: ‘‘Papa, do you think he'll 
ever get out of there?” ‘He would, my son, if 
I had the say-so. It is cruel to keep animals in 
these cages. It is positively wicked, and if Iam 
elected to the legislature, | am going to introduce 
a bill to prohibit the caging of animals.’’ And 
they watched me long, and the boy said: ‘‘Do 
you think he cares?”’ ‘‘Of course he cares,’’ said 
the man, “but what can he do? Poor fellow! 
He wants his forest home, and he wants his mate, 
and the blue sky above him, and I wonder that 
he doesn’t go mad, pacing back and forth in that 
space.” And with a last pitying look, he turned 
and went away. 

And something rose in my throat, and sharp 


pains ran through my nostrils up to the top of © 


my head, and then the thing inside of me that 
beats and beats all the time—my heart—seemed 
to swell as if it would burst, and I thought for a 
time that it would, and that it would kill me, 
but it isn’t easy to die; and yet after all I do not 
want to die, and leave Aline alone; she would miss 
me and she is not so tame and patient as I. She 
has not been “ten years in captivity.” 

It is a long time since that day my friend and 
his little boy were here, and every day I look for 
him—my friend—and he never comes. [| won- 
der if he has forgotten me. Where is the legis- 
lature? And what is it? And wasn’t he 
elected? I have only heard that word legislature 
once since, and it was not from the same kind 
of a man; and he said, “I’ve got the legislature 
fixed on that bill, all right.” I wonder what he 
meant. O, I wish my friend would come again; 
if not to free me, then to give me sympathy, and 
say: ‘‘Poor fellow!”’ 

Ten years ago I was caught in that horrible, 
tangly, nasty thing, and a half a dozen strange 
beings swarmed around me. I was frightened, 
bewildered, surprised; I had never seen a man 
before, but soon I realized that men were my 
enemies, and that my only hope of escape was in 


‘attacking them, striking them with my mighty 


paw, and felling them to the ground, but every 
move I made showed me how helpless I was; and 
the more I struggled and raged, the more en- 
tangled I became in the meshes of that wonderful 
net; and the men laughed and cursed and talked. 
It was all strange to me then, but I have heard 
those same curses since, and | know what they 
mean. 

Then commenced a long journey that ended 
here in “The Chutes.’’ I remember how sick I 
was when we crossed the sea; the rolling and 
reeling made my head swim, and I could not eat, 
nor sleep, nor do anything but suffer all over. 
Somehow I expected to be turned loose again into 
some forest, and I was unhappy because I did 


not want a new forest, but the one I had 
known and loved. But time went by, and 
always I was caged, and there was not even 
a strange forest to which I could in time 
grow accustomed; nothing but a long jour- 
ney that ended here, and I was bought and 
sold, body and heart and freedom; and 
then when I knew I was to be a thing for 
people to stare at, and always in a cage, I 
decided to starve myself, and I would not 
eat; and I ground my teeth, and glared at 
my captors, and they prodded me with a 
fork, and stung me with the end of a whip, 
and still I would not eat. I found myself 
growing weak. The hunger I fought down, 
but the weakness! If that grew how could 
I fight? How could I ever break those 
bars? How could I ever reach that bolt? 
And so I ate again. Always, too, there has 
been with me the hope that some day the keeper 
would forget to close the bolt, or that some day 
he would leave the door open, and I would watch 
and wait, but he never forgot. 


WOULD IT TROUBLE HUMANITY? 
Would it trouble humanity if all the birds 
Held captive in cages were free? 
If all of the elephants were left at home 
In their jungles far over the sea? 
If all the cute monkeys with faces so sad 
That peer from the depths of their woe 
Were back in their forest homes, playing their tricks 
With the birds where the wild flowers grow? 
It all of the lions and tigers that roar 
In their dens till it gives you the chills 
Were prowling again in their dark, hidden lairs 
In the wilds of their own native hills? 
If all of the polar bears, troubled and sore, 
Who rock there in anguish and fright 
Were back to their icy-bound regions where 
Their world is a world that is white? 
Would it trouble humanity if we were kind 
To these as we are man to man— 
And left them alone where the Maker has placed 
Each one in accord with His plan? 
HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER. 


THE HOMESICK SQUIRREL 
By MRS. E. DRAKE McCLARAN 

A physician who loves animals and is much 
interested in the squirrels of Central Park, while 
out walking one day, found one of these pets ail- 
ing, and carried it home. Not having time to 
nurse the invalid she brought it toa friend whom 
she knew was also fond of the squirrels. This 
friend tells the following story about her charge: 

I fixed a box with leaves and excelsior, and in 
this it lay quiet, and when hungry would lap the 
warm milk I offered it. After a few days it began 
to show signs of improvement, and soon it became 
so lively as to frisk about the house, begging for 
nuts, apparently fully recovered. Then, to my 
surprise, one day, it began to mope. All my 
petting was useless. In no way could I induce it 
to eat or play. The next morning I found it 
buried under the excelsior in its box, and there it 
lay indifferent to all my tempting and coaxing. I 
sent for the physician, who came and examined it. 

“T can’t find anything the matter with it,”’ she 
said, looking puzzled. ‘You don’t suppose it’s 
lonesome for the woods?” 

“It may be,” I replied. 

“Well, let’s take it to the Park and see what’ 
it will do,”’ she proposed. 

When we reached a woodsy part of the Park, 
we set the box down at the foot of a large tree and 
opened the lid. With one bound the squirrel : 
reached the tree and went up like a flash. That 
was the last we saw of it. 
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Evidences of Relationship 


NTS tend their fields, gather 
their harvests, domesticate 
other insects, and keep 
slaves. They help each 
other carry heavy burdens, 
speak to each other when 
they meet, and bury their 
dead. They build roads 
and bridges, and manifest 
considerable engineering 
skill in their construction. 
They even tunnel under rivers. They go far 
from home, and find their way back again. 
They inhabit towns, and build splendid and 
spacious palaces. Each ant knows every other 
citizen of its own town, and an ant from any 
other town is immediately recognized as a 
foreigner. 

Ants have privileged classes, standing armies, 
and a regular working class to do all the labor 
of the colony. The workers have lost their 
wings in adaptation to their life of drudgery. 
Ants are normally winged insects. But the 
winged members of an ant community usually 
remain in seclusion in the deeper parts of the 
ant-hive. We get the impression that ants are 
wingless because it is only the working class that 
we see when we go where they live. 

Ants educate their young, and practise the 
fundamental principles of human states and 
societies. Forel, the great Swiss student of 
ants, says that several hundred nests are some- 
times united into a single confederation. Each 
ant knows every other ant of the entire con- 
federation, and they all take part in the common 
defense. Haeckel says, speaking of social evolu- 
tion in ants, that the ants of the chalk age had as 
little idea of the division of labor and organiza- 
tion of modern ant states as the stone age men 
had of the organization of twentieth-century 
civilization. 

“If we take an ant’s nest, we not only see that 
work of every description—rearing of progeny, 
foraging, building, rearing of aphides, and so on 
—is performed according to the principles of 
voluntary mutual aid, but we must also recognize, 
with Forel, that the fundamental feature of the 
life of many species of ants is the obligation of 
every ant to share its food, already swallowed 
and partly digested, with every member of the 
community which may apply for it. Two ants 
belonging to the same nest or to the same con- 
federation of nests will approach each other, 
exchange a few movements with the antennae, 
and if one of them is hungry or thirsty—and 
especially if the other has its crop full—it imme- 
diately asks for food. The individual thus re- 
quested never refuses. It sets apart its mandi- 
bles, takes a proper position, and regurgitates a 
drop of transparent fluid, which is licked up by 
the hungry ant. Regurgitating food for others 
is so prominent a feature in the life of the ants, 


A WINGED MALE TERMITE 


IV. Ants 


By Professor J. HOWARD MOORE 


and it so constantly recurs both for feeding 
hungry comrades and for feeding larve, that 
Forel considers the digestive tube of ants to con- 
sist of two different parts, one of which—the 
posterior—is for the special use of the individual, 
and the other—the anterior part—is chiefly for 
the use of the community. If an ant which has 
its crop full has been selfish enough to refuse to 
feed a comrade, it will be treated as an enemy. 
If the refusal has been made while its kinsfolk 
were fighting with some other species, they will 
fall upon the greedy individual with greater 
vehemence even than upon the enemies them- 
selves. All this has been confirmed by the most 
accurate observations and experiments.” (Kro- 
potkin.) 

Ants keep slaves. And the slaves, in some 
instances, carry their masters about, feed them, 
groom them, and attend to their every want, 
just as human lackeys do helpless aristocrats. 
The slave population is commonly recruited by 
capturing the ‘eggs’ of foreign ants. The 
young hatch out in a state of slavery, and never 
know any better. In some species the institu- 
tion of slavery is so old that the master ants are 


COMMON ANT (Magnified) 


physically unable to feed themselves, and would 
starve to death in the midst of plenty if it were 
not for their slaves. 

The brain of the ant, as Darwin says, is one of 
the most wonderful bits of matter in the uni- 
verse. It is scarcely one-fourth the size of the 
head of a pin, yet it is the seat of the most aston- 
ishing wisdom and activity. If human intel- 
ligence were as great, compared with the mass 
of the human brain, as is the ant’s, man would be 
several times as wise as he is now, and would then 
probably not fall far short of that state of intel- 
lectuality which the average man imagines he 
already represents. 

Ants remember. And a fact becomes im- 
pressed by repetition, showing that the faculty 
of memory in ants is governed by the same laws 
as is this faculty in man. Sir John Lubbock 
found it necessary to teach his ants the way by 
repeating the lesson where the way was long or 
unusual. ‘Sensation, perception, and associa- 
tion follow in the social insects, on the whole, the 
same fundamental laws as in the vertebrates, 
including ourselves. Furthermore, attention is 
surprisingly developed in insects.”’ (Forel.) 

Ants keep standing armies, make alliances, 


ANTS’ NESTS INSIDE THORNS 


and maraud neighboring states. They have 
their wars, civil and foreign, and their massacres 
and enslavements of the conquered. The battle- 
fields of ants resemble the carnage-plains of men, 
strewn with ghastly corpses and covered with the 
headless and dying. And the accounts of their 
expeditions—their going forth in regular col- 
umns, with captains, scouts, and skirmish lines, 
their battles, and their return laden with plun- 
der and captives—read like the grisly tales of 
human history. Ants perform, in short, about 
all the activities of civilized man, except mis- 
treating the females and drinking gin. And shall 
we say that their civilization is less real because 
it is miniature and because it is carried on far 
below the Brobdingnagian thoughts of man? 
‘When we see an ant-hill tenanted by thousands 
of industrious inhabitants, excavating chambers, 
forming tunnels, making roads, guarding their 
home, gathering food, feeding the young, tending 
their domestic animals, each one fulfilling its 
duties industriously and without confusion, it is 
difficult altogether to deny them the gift of 
reason or to escape the conviction that their 
mental powers differ from those of men not so 
much in kind as in degree.’’ (Lubbock.) 


“COLONEL”’ 
By W. G. RUSHWORTH 

“Colonel’”’ was a big, gray draft horse belong- 
ing toa Toronto coal dealer and driven on what is 
known as a ‘‘single,’’—a small, one-horse wagon 
used for hauling a ton or less of coal. The yard 
is situated at the foot of a steep hill. Colonel 
entertained a serious dislike for this hill and for 
some reason refused absolutely to take a load in 
that direction. After several vain attempts the 
men ceased trying and the old fellow was always 
sent out on another route. 

But Colonel was too eccentric to be kept very 
long, for if he was taking a load out of the yard 
and the noon or six o’clock whistle blew, nothing 
would induce him to take another step, except in 
the direction of the stable. If he was past the 
scales and outside the yard it would be all right, 
for he would finish the trip without protest. 
How he knew which whistles denoted noon or the 
end of the working day was always a mystery, 
but the fact remained that he did. . Therefore he 
had to be sold, and it is to be hoped that his little 
peculiarities do not bother his present owner as 
they did the coal men. 
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FOR TERMS see last pages, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 


AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited, and 
authors are invited to correspond with the EDITOR, 45 
Milk Street, Boston. 


PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE 


The experience through which the Royal 
S. P. C. A. is now passing Heaven grant may 
never come to us, but by the lesson of it we may 
well profit. In the stress of this desperate war 
calling for sacrifice and self-denial the annual 
contributions for its work must necessarily be 
greatly reduced. The Secretary says, in this 
connection: 

“One can but bless again the memory of those 
who by their wills have generously enabled the 
Council of the R. S. P. C. A., while, having to 
treat a certain number of legacies as income, to 
lay by capital for bad times. The Council have 
many times been blamed for not spending every 
penny on the needs of the moment. Surely now 
their wisdom will be recognized.” 

The work of this English Society can still go 
on in spite of the most stringent times. 

Our own ambition is a fund large enough to 
provide an income sufficient to maintain the 
activities of our Societies should some year of 
unexpected disaster overtake us. F.H.R. 


THE GREAT EXCEPTION 


Schopenhauer, the famous philosopher, is 
always spoken of as having been very fond of 
animals. He is quoted by humane writers. He 
denounced those who taught “that we have no 
duties toward animals.”’ This doctrine he called 
“revolting, gross and barbarous.’’ He was al- 
ways accompanied in his walks by a devoted 
poodle, called by the street gamins the young 
Schopenhauer. He-.wondered what an honest 
man would do if he did not have the frank, un- 
deceiving eyes of the dog to look into after meet- 
ing in men so much that disappointed him. 

We would naturaily think that one who 
claimed to be such a lover of animals would love 
his fellows. We are always affirming that kind- 
ness toward bird and beast leads to or goes hand 
in hand with kindness toward one’s fellows. 
Here is the great exception. Schopenhauer was 
a misanthrope. He was a supreme egoist who 
lamented that he could never see and read all 
that was printed about him. No one wanted to 
or could live with him. He separated from his 
mother and they never met again. Petty jeal- 
ousies and bitter animosities kept him peevish 
and irritable. To him the common people were 
the “sovereign canaille."" As to women—‘‘being 
weaker than men they have recourse to cunning; 
hence their instinctive treachery and their irre- 
mediable tendency to lying.’’ Was his fondness 
for animals anything more after all than the 
delight of his vanity flattered by the unreserved 
devotion of his dog? One's life and one’s phi- 
losophy, one’s deed and one’s creed, must not be 
too many thousand miles apart if he is to be 
trusted as guide, philosopher and friend. 

F.H.R. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE WAR 


The horrors of this unspeakable war are still 
with us. At the moment it looks as if the death 
grapple oi the warring nations might be almost 
indefinitely prolonged. 

Meanwhile the story of vandalism, destruc- 
tion, bloodshed and suffering becomes more and 
more appalling. Personal letters from men who 
have seen freight trains of wounded soldiers 
unloaded—soldiers who have been an entire 
week without medical attendance—leave little 
for the imagination to add to the ghastly picture 
that shows how frightful has been the wreck- 
age in human life and the cost in physical pain. 

It seems now as if this war was among the 
things that had to be. Principles are in conflict 
here that apparently had to face each other in a 
life and death encounter. Either might makes 
right, and the policy of rule or ruin is to triumph, 
or the old dream of earth’s noblest souls will yet 
come true and among nations as well as among 
men they shall be held greatest who are servants 
of all. Can war settle this? Can mere brute 
force determine on which side of an issue Truth 
has unfurled her banner? Not for an instant. 
But in the calm that follows the night of storm 
we may see with clearer vision what is true and 
what is false. 

Peace? God grant it! But not until it comes 
to abide; not until in the light of its holy presence 
nations have learned the stupendous folly of the 
claim that vast armaments mean anything but 
war; not until the horror and the crime, the woe 
and the waste and the anguish of war have sick- 
ened the hearts of men and nations forever of its 
blood-red cup. F.H.R. 


A WORD FOR THE HORSE 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, 
Connecticut, is erecting an additional building 
to enlarge its capacity. The new structure will 
be 296 feet by 114. 


Schopenhauer said ninety years ago, ‘‘of course 
the invention and use of modern machinery 
means a great diminution in the number of 
horses.”” Mr. Bright once said that “the worst 
of great thinkers is that they so often think 
wrong.” 

According to the report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the increase in the 
number of horses in the United States in 1912 
was 58,000. In 1913.the increase was 395,000. 
This hardly looks as if the horse had joined the 
“passing show.” 

“We do not think that motor trucks will ever 
displace horses in our business. The average 
time required to go to and come from the freight 
terminal is 15 minutes with a team and 73 min- 
utes with a motor truck. The time spent at the 
freight terminal is from 1 to 3 hours. The 
average for both is four round trips per day, the 
motor truck thus saving but 60 minutes. The 
investment represented may be estimated at 
$30,000 for 30 teams and outfits, and $81,000 
for 27 motor trucks.".—From Adams Transfer 
Co., Kansas City, to Team Owners’ Review. 


THE NEW BEATITUDES 

“Ye have heard how in old times it was said, 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth; but I say unto you, Blessed are the valiant, 
for they shall make the earth their throne. And 
ye have heard men say, Blessed are the poor 
in spirit; but I say unto you, Blessed are the 
great in soul and the free in spirit, for they shall 
enter into Valhalla. And ye have heard men 
say, Blessed are the peacemakers; but I say unto 
you, Blessed are the war-makers, for they shall 
be called, if not the children of Jahve, the 

children of Odin, who is greater than Jahve.” 
From J. A. Cramb’s ‘‘Reply to Bernhardi.”’ 


THE NEW BUILDING 


_ From present indications it will be December 
before we can occupy our new headquarters and 
open the Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital. 
Already applications are coming to us from those 
who wish to send animals to the hospital for 
treatment. 

It has been unfortunate that so many things 
have occurred during the past year to make the 
raising of money for our building difficult. The 
passing of many dividends, the Salem fire, the 
war that brings such an element of uncertainty 
into all financial affairs, and the appeal of the 
Red Cross Society—these have all combined to 
make our task the more hard. But we shall suc- 
ceed in spite of these, for us, untoward circum- 
stances. Our friends have never failed us yet. 
They will not now. Every gift, large and small, 
is deeply appreciated. F.H.R. 


HORSES IN WAR 


We have received several letters asking for 
information as to where to send money for the 
proposed Purple Cross Society, or for the work 
of looking after wounded or dying horses in this 
present war. These enquiries have grown out 
of very misleading newspaper reports. We have 
answered them according to the facts as we 
understood them. Our answers are confirmed 
as entirely correct by the following from The 
Animal World of London, the organ of the Royal 

“Through the kindness of the Director-General 
of the Army Veterinary Service, who gave me a 
lengthy interview, when in the name of the 
Council of the R. S. P. C. A. I called to offer him 
the Society’s aid in raising a special auxiliary 
corps of veterinary surgeons, I learned what 


-steps were being taken here, and at the seat of 


war, to protect and nurse the horses. I took the 
opportunity of asking if it was true that his 
Department, as was published in some of the 
daily papers, was cooperating with a certain 
charitable society to send a corps of voluntary 
veterinary surgeons to the front, and he told me 
emphatically that it was neither true, nor was it 
possible or desirable. To appeal for funds for 
such a purpose, in view of what the authorities 
at the War Office say, seems very wrong. During 
the late Balkan war a fund was started for a 
similar purpose, and from time to time there 
appeared notes in the press to say that the veteri- 
nary surgeons were waiting, with boxes packed, 
at the docks to leave as soon as permission was 
obtained. That permission was never obtained, 
and one can only suppose that the funds which 
could not be utilized had to be returned to the 
disappointed donors.” 

It would be folly, therefore, to send money for 
this purpose to any Society, however good its 
intention. The British government has taken 
the matter into its own hands and will not grant 
permission to any special organization to do what 
it has planned to do itself. F.H.R. 


THE INDIAN 


I have had many opportunities to study the 
Indian character. I believe the American 
Indian is one of the finest types of race in the 
world. They are wonderfuliy honest; where 
the white people have not debauched them your 
property is perfectly safe with them. They are 
the bravest men in the world. All Indians face 
death without the slightest hesitation. The time 
is coming when the Indian character will be 
written out and they will have their just rights. 


ALBERT K. SMILEY. 


A great war leaves a country with three armies | 
—an army of cripples, an army of mourners, and 
an army of thieves—German Proverb. 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................ 3758 
Fish peddlers’ and hawkers’ horses 
420 
Number of prosecutions .......... 30 
Number of convictions ............ 28 
Horses taken from work........... 129 
Horses humanely destroyed ....... 136 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................ 25,972 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. acknowledges 
a bequest of $3000 from Miss Katherine Allen of 
Worcester, and $1000, income from estate of 
Elisha V. Ashton. It has received gifts of $100 
from Mrs. C. C. C., and $35 from four firms for 
“Be Kind to Animals’ mottoes for horse blan- 
kets; and $497.59, interest. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $403.88 from the estate of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Noble, $55.63 from a co-worker for the 
distribution of humane literature, and $108.16, 
interest. 

Boston, October 14, 1914. 


WILL YOU GIVE IT? 


We must have, when we are in our new build- 
ing, a Ford express runabout. This will be a 
necessity in going for small animals, sick or in- 
jured, and in collecting and delivering parcels. 
Four hundred and seventy-five dollars will buy 
the car and pay for the express body that has to 
be added. Is there not some friend of the 
Society who will provide us with this absolutely 
necessary helper in our work? We should give 
it the name of the donor, and to the donor our 
unceasing gratitude. F.H.R. 


RAILROADS FINED 


Sixteen railroads of the United States were 
fined $25,137.64 and costs during the month of 
August for violating the federal law which forbids 
the continuous confinement of cattle for more 
than 28 hours without unloading for feed, water 
and rest. We are glad-to say no New England 
road was of the number. 


NO RIFLE PRACTICE IN SCHOOLS 

We are much pleased at the action taken by 
the Boston School Board at its first meeting this 
autumn. As reported by the Post: 

Some time ago Henry Breckenridge, president 
of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, requested the school authorities to take 
up the question of sub-target rifle practice. Dr. 
Thomas F. Harrington, director of school hygiene, 
took the matter up with Colonel George H. 
Benyon, instructor in military drill, who decided 
that there was no place for it today in our sys- 
tem of education. 

Both Colonel Benyon and Dr. Harrington re- 
ported against it and the school authorities on 
their recommendation declined to introduce tar- 
get shooting. ‘‘The public schools were never in- 
tended to teach boys how to shoot,’’ said George 
E. Brock, chairman of the board. F.H.R. 


DOGS AND VIVISECTION 


In a recent letter to the Boston Post in which 
he pleads for the exemption of dogs from the 
experiments, carried on by vivisectors, seconding 
in this way the plea of Galsworthy, made some 
time ago, Mr. E. H. Clement says, ““The London 
Lancet, the leading organ of the medical world, 
announces that it is willing to agree that, here- 
after, it shall be forbidden to perform vivisections 
on dogs before physiology classes as demon- 
strations of the truth of statements of their 
teachers and their text-books. The Lancet still 
stands out for vivisection in general, but says: 
‘We could contemplate without any misgiving 
the entire abandonment of dogs as subjects for 
these demonstrations.’ 

Could this highly organized, sensitive, affec- 
tionate animal be guaranteed against the ex- 
periences of the laboratory it would be a cause of 
unspeakable comfort to many of us. 

Is there no American medical journal, corre- 
sponding in rank with the London Lancet, that 
will speak upon this subject for those it repre- 
sents on this side of the Atlantic? F.H.R 


PETS DONATE TO ANIMAL HOSPITAL 


We have received from one of our subscribers, 
as from his pets, these contributions for the 
Angell Memorial Hospital: $5 for his pet dog, 
$3 for his pet cats, $1 for his chickens, and $1 for 
a beautiful songster—a free bird ina tree. (This 
subscriber would not cage a bird or an animal). 
If the majority of our friends and subscribers 
would remember their pets in this practical way, 
if their pets are living, or, if not, in recognition of 
the pleasure they afforded their owners while 
alive, it would not be long ere we would not have 
to feel uneasy about funds for the building of the 
hospital, but would have a nucleus for its endow- 
ment. Friends and subscribers and all humane 
readers can find no more practical way of “‘speak- 
ing for those that cannot speak for themselves’’ 
than by “donating for those that cannot donate 
for themselves.’"’” The more you give for this 
noble cause the BETTER YOU WILL FEEL. 


MEDAL FOR SAVING HORSES 


Stephen T. Connolly, fifteen years old, of 
364 Second street, South Boston, has been pre- 
sented with the silver medal of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. in recognition of his heroic action in 
rescuing five horses from being burned to death. 

The scene of the deed was at the stables of 
Batchelder Brothers, on First street, South Bos- 
ton, where last September a fire threatened the 
horses stabled in the three-story wooden stable 
that was completely destroyed. Five horses 
were burned to death and forty-three were saved. 

Connolly was the first to enter the stable and 
he led the way for others in the general efforts to 
save the fear-crazed animals. 


THE UNERRING HAND 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


It is always a sad sight to witness the necessary 
taking of the life of an animal. A recent acci- 
dent, sustained by a horse, a fine specimen, repre- 
senting great value to its owner, came under my 
observation a few days ago. It occurred on one 
of our Boston streets which is paved with wooden 
blocks, making a surface that is extremely 
treacherous and dangerous for horses when 
driven fast or when pulling heavy loads. 

A pair of horses ‘owned by a public service 
company were traveling at a rapid rate when one 
lost his footing, fell heavily and was carried along 
some distance by the momentum. With great 
difficulty he struggled to his feet again and it was 
at once apparent that one of his hind legs was 
broken. 

The driver examined the horse and decided 
that the injury was such that the animal must be 
killed. He was seeking a police officer when I 
asked him to call for an agent of the Mass. 
S. P. C. A. and gave him your telephone number. 
I have seen the bungling, inexperienced work of 
policemen, called upon to despatch horses, too 
many times to have complete confidence in their 
marksmanship, when it comes to the taking of 
the life of a spirited and powerful horse humanely. 

I had to leave at this point, but asked my friend 
to stay and to tell me later the fate of the horse. 
The rest of the account is what he reported to me. 
A policeman arrived on the scene, drew his pistol 
and at a distance of 3 to 4 feet fired at the horse’s 
head. The animal dropped to his knees and 
almost instantly plunged forward. Another shot 
was given him, but just where it hit could not be 
determined. A third was fired and then the 
agony for horse and onlookers subsided. ’ 

I cannot reconcile myself to the taking of life 
in this manner. I would ask only for justice to 
the horse. When he must be killed, it should be 
done only by the unerring hand of the expert and 
then as nearly instantaneously and humanely as 
possible. When the Angell Hospital for Animals 
is opened, I believe that many valuable sick and 
injured horses will be successfully treated and 
such a case as I have mentioned will be deemed 
fit for surgical aid rather than destruction. 

(Signed) C. A. PERRY. 


Editor’s Note: Several months ago the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. supplied every police officer in Boston with a 
copy of a pamphlet giving instructions how to kill animals 
humanely. 


WHERE SPARROWS ARE WELCOME 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I have received the magazine for September 
and want to thank you for the good word you 
say for the English sparrow. I have talked in 
their behalf for years. I have dozens of them 
around my door, and have every opportunity to 
watch them. They eat many kinds of insects, 
among which are grasshoppers, cutworms, army- 
worms, and many green worms that infest the 
trees, and moths that do so much damage to our 
apple-trees. We had a plague of army-worms 
this summer, and the English sparrows would 
come in flocks, and stuff themselves, until they 
could swallow no more. 

My home occupies one quarter of a block and 
besides the sparrows, I have wrens, humming- 
birds, redbirds, robins, thrushes, catbirds, ori- 
oles, blackbirds, blue jays, mourning-doves, sev- 
eral species of woodpeckers, rain-crows, phoebe 
birds, wild canaries, and birds smaller than 
wrens, do not know the species. They all build 
here and live in harmony. So it seems from my 
experience among the wild birds that the spar- 
rows are not guilty of driving away_other birds. 


Very respectfully yours, 


ADDIE F. MORISON, 
Holden, Missouri, Sept. 6, 1914. 
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THE HORSES AT HOME 


England's humanitarians make a timely plea 
not only for the horse demanded by the war, but 
for his fellow left behind upon whom falls the 
double service of the home work. Few think of 
this. The government has taken every available 
horse from the farms and from the cities. Those 
remaining will have to do all they have done 
before and the additional work of those sent to 
war: 

“But the horses at home are brave and true, 

And they willingly serve their country too, 
Though the daily burden they have to bear, 
Must now be more than their rightful share; 
So we pray we may also keep in mind 
The woes of the horses left behind.” 
F.H.R. 
GOING BACKWARD 

Our record for the Fourth of July this year was 
a bad one—40 killed, 1466 injured. This is fall- 
ing behind the progress made the two preceding 
years. So marked until this last Fourth had 
been the reduction in the number of lives need- 
lessly lost and the number of persons more or 
less mutilated that we had thought the ‘‘safe and 
sane”’ idea, having been well planted in our soil, 
would grow of itself. It looks as if the agitation 
against the absurd and perilous observance of this 
day would have to be kept up indefinitely. 

F.H.R. 


MINISTERS AND WAR 


We believe the communication on another 
page charging upon the Christian ministry the 
responsibility for such conditions as make pos- 
sible the ghastly tragedy of this latest war, is, if 
the horizon be pushed back 2000 years, substan- 
tially true. Few familiar with the history of the 
last 1600 years will deny the statement that 
though Christianity began as a faith determining 
character and conduct, it soon came to be re- 
garded as a doctrine, a creed, to be accepted. 
Here, as has often been pointed out, occurred the 
fundamental error—an error from which Chris- 
tianity has never recovered, that has made it 
possible for men and institutions to call them- 
selves Christian while still in spirit barbarians. 

Few will question the assertion that official 
Christianity under all its various names has little 
concerned itself with putting into the practice of 
life either between men and men or nations 
and nations anything so trifling as the golden 
rule or the spirit of brotherly love. Had Chris- 
tianity really been believed in as proved true or 
false by its fruits, not of creed but of conduct, we 
should long ere this have either lived it or des- 
troyed it. 

- It must still be said, however, that thousands 

of sincere Christian ministers, of every name, 
have faithfully preached a religion that demanded 
nothing less than that men ‘‘do justly and love 
mercy.” These ministers of Christianity have 
been Christians and so men of grace and good- 
ness, lovers of peace and good will and preachers 
of it. We shall not fail to distinguish between 
the official ministers of a religion, “‘the men who 
sit in Moses’ seat,’’ and the real ministers of it 
without whose fidelity it would have perished 
from the earth. F.H.R. 


SOLD TO GERMANY 

The official government reports, according to 
The Animal World, London, show that in 1912 
Germany imported from England 374 mares and 
922 geldings; in 1913 the importation into Ger- 
many was 1517 mares and 2575 geldings. Would 
to God these poor victims of man’s quarrels had 
no share in the resulting misery and suffering! 


F.H.R. 
S. P. C. A. IN MANILA 


The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in Manila, Philippine Islands, has for- 
warded subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals to 
be sent to many of the public offices, libraries and 
institutions of learning in Manila and other 
places in the Islands. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 

Each of our two Societies will receive 
gifts, large or small, entering into a written 
obligation binding the Society safely to in- 
vest the same and to pay to the donor for life 
a reasonable rate of interest, or an annuity 
for an amount agreed upon. The rate of in- 
terest or amount of the annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees to whom are en- 
trusted the care and management of our 
invested funds are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. Persons of 
comparatively small means may by this 
arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than can be had with equal safety by 
the usual methods of investment, while 
avoiding the risks and waste of a will con- 
test, and ultimately promoting the cause 
of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


FOR HUMANE EDUCATION 
California Speakers Take Strong Stand at 
Annual State Meeting 

Humane education was one of the principal 
subjects considered at the meeting of the Cali- 
fornia State Humane Association, held in San 
Jose in September. Among the participants was 
Dr. E. L. Conger, president of the Pasadena 
Humane Society, who declared: 

“The work in humane education in the schools 
is especially important, because we must teach 
the children their duty toward animals and 
dumb life in general, as nearly as possible. We 
intend to ask all superintendents to see that the 
law requiring that humane education be given in 
the schools, is rigidly enforced, and that the 
children be given all the instruction possible along 
the lines of kindness and mercy.” 

Hugh J. Baldwin, superintendent of schools 
for the county of San Diego, in discussing ‘‘How 
the State Humane Association Can Place Hu- 
mane Education in the Public Schools of Cali- 
fornia on an Equality with History and Geog- 
raphy,” said: 

“Tt is a question well settled by our people that 
our educational system must develop a desire and 
love of peace in the hearts of our youth... . 
Humane education is the panacea for national 
and international evils. It must have the right 
of way. The education of the future, in sharp 
contra-distinction to that of the past, must be 
humanitarian and socialistic. Our motto must 
not only be the conservation of human life, but 
humane education in every particular. This is 
secured only through the subject of our dis- 
course—Humane Education as the prime factor 
in the educational training of the child. 

“The tendency to neglect humane education 


_ arises from two causes: 


“First, the average parent wishes to measure 
concretely the advancement of his child at the 
end of the school year, by the distance the child 
has gone in arithmetic, spelling, history, geog- 
raphy and the like. 

“In the second place, there is no definite out- 
line nor book published today that may be 
adopted to fill this particular need as part of the 
course of study. The best work today is done 
even under these adverse circumstances, in 
localities where the humane societies are active 
in supervising the school work and providing the 
humane literature for the teacher.”’ 

Among the interesting papers presented was 
one by Secretary Matthew McCurrie of the San 
Francisco S. P. C. A., which described the pro- 
posed exhibit of the State and National Humane 
Associations, to be held at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition in 1915. It is hoped that a separate 
building will be provided, to contain exhibits of 
an educational nature, showing the work being 
done along humane lines, conditions which have 
to be overcome, various ways in which efforts 
are made to teach the lesson of kindness, and 
other features of the work. 


KINDNESS IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


The Marin County Humane Society of San 
Rafael, California, is showing much enterprise in 
the organization of Bands of Mercy in the public 
schools of that county. Several new Bands have 
been reported already this year, and the work 
started last year is being effectively continued. 
The principals of the different schools are well 
pleased with the undertaking. Arrangements 
have been made by the Society for lectures to be 
given to tlfe high school students, by professors 
of the University of California, on subjects re- 
lating to the conservation of wild life. 


For ‘‘Be Kind to Animals’’ buttons, pen- 
nants, signs, etc., see regular price list. 
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CHARLES DICKENS ON WAR 

“Think only of the common, hackneyed ex- 
pressions which pass so lightly between the lips 
when speaking of a great battle. 

“We talk exultingly, and with a certain fire, 
of ‘a magnificent charge!’ yet very few will think 
of the hideous particulars these two airy words 
stand for. The ‘splendid charge’ is a headlong 
rush of men on strong horses urged to their fullest 
speed, riding down and overwhelming an opposing 
mass of men on foot. The reader’s mind goes on 
further, being content with the information that 
the enemy’s line was broken and gave way. It 
does not fill in the picture. 

“To do so effectively, we must think first of an 
ordinary individual run down in the street by a 
horseman moving at an even pace. The result 
is usually fracture and violent confusion. We 
may strengthen the tones of the picture by stating 
this horseman is at a full gallop and joining to 
him a company of other flying horsemen. How 
will it then be with the unhappy pedestrian. So 
when the ‘splendid charge’ has done its work, and 
passed by, there will be found a sight very much 
like the scene of a frightful railway accident! 
There will be the full complement of backs 
broken in two; of arms twisted wholly off; of 
men impaled upon their own bayonets; of legs 
smashed up like bits of firewood; of heads sliced 
open like apples; of other heads crunched into 
soft jelly by iron hoofs of horses; of faces trampled 
out of all likeness to anything human. This is 
what skulks behind a ‘splendid charge!’ This is 
what follows, as a matter of course, when our 
fellows ride at them in style, and ‘cut them up 
famously.’ 

“Again, how often does the commander, writ- 
ing home in his official despatches, dwell particu- 
larly on the gallant conduct of Captain Smith, 
who, finding the enemy were annoying our right 
a little, got his gun into position and effectually 
‘held them in check!’ Both expressions are fair 
drawing-room phrases, to be mentioned cheer- 
fully by ladies’ lips. It is, as it were, a few flies 
buzzing about ‘our right wing,’ teasing and 
fretting‘our men. And yet, properly translated, 
it signifies this: that stray men of that right wing 
are now and then leaping with convulsive starts 
into the air, as a bullet flies with sharp sting 
through their hearts; that stray men, suddenly 
struck, are rolling on the ground; that a man, 
here and there, is dropping quite suddenly with a 
shriek, his firelock tumbling from his hand; in 
short, that there is a series of violent death-scenes 
being enacted up and down the long line.” 


Courtesy of the Shepherd's Journal 
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War: Its Primary Cause 


By MRS. 
HE dreadful conflict now raging had its 
beginning in nations which profess 
Christianity. Men classed as Chris- 
tians are perpetrating cruelties which 
would disgrace savages. The wife of a member 
of a banking house which is known to all travel- 
ers, in describing what she saw at the north rail- 
road station in Paris while she was doing relief 
work there, said that the station presented the 
aspect of a shambles, and that it seemed impos- 
sible to believe the tortures and cruelties which 
the refugees arriving there had undergone. She 
saw many boys with both hands cut off, so that it 
might be impossible for them to ever hold a gun. 
Everywhere was filth and utter desolation. 
Helpless little babies lying on the cold, wet 
cement floor, and crying for nourishment; moth- 
ers vainly besieging the authorities. One with 
twelve children said, ‘‘What is to become of us? 
I saw my husband bound to a lamp post. He 
was gagged and being tortured by bayonets. 
When I tried to intercede in his behalf, I was 
knocked senseless with a rifle. I never saw him 
again.” 

We call it illogical to criticize Christianity 
when those professing it act in flagrant dis- 
obedience to the generally accepted rule of justice 
between man and man, yet, if the followers of 
Buddha, or Confucius, or Mohammed should 
today arraign as inadequate a system of religious 
ethics which after the opportunity of so many 
centuries, fails to restrain nations living under it 
from engaging in murderous conflict, who could 
gainsay them? Does the fault lie in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity? Any one familiar with 
only the Sermon on the Mount will answer em- 
phatically no. Does it lie largely in the manner 
in which those principles have been interpreted 
and taught? Emphatically yes. The core and 
essence, the entire sum of Christ’s teaching and 
example was kindness, love, mercy, the practice 
of the Golden Rule; even the returning of good 
for evil. He taught the brotherhood of all man- 
kind, and the need that the children of one 
Father should love one another, but we do not 
read that He ever said one word about love of 
country—of some special part of the world in 
which one might have happened to be born—the 
thing commonly termed patriotism. Patriotism 
is lauded as though it were a Christian virtue. 
It is not necessarily a virtue at all, and can very 
easily become a_ vice. 
Greed of territory, love 
of power, determination 
to take advantage of the 
weak — forcing them to 
wars of resistance, have 
often figured as patriot- 
ism. From the Christian 
standpoint it is as wrong 
for an aggregation of 
individuals in one part of 
the earth to oppress, or 
defraud or murder anoth- 
er aggregation of individ- 
uals in another part of 
the earth, as it is for 
one individual to inflict 
these evils on another. 
Nations are aggregations 
of individuals, therefore 
the primary cause of 
war must lie in deficient 
training of individuals 
in the period of greatest 
receptivity—youth. 

And where does the 
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responsibility for this deficiency rest? In no 
spirit of faultfinding or of captious criticism, 
but with infinite regret we must answer, largely 
with ministers of the Gospel. If ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ had devoted their time during 
the Christian era to setting forth the literal, 
practical, commonplace, daily application of the 
principles of Christianity, not only war between 
Christian nations would now be an impossi- 
bility, but cruelty and injustice among individ- 
uals composing the nations would have been 
much less prevalent than it now is. 

War could not be conducted without imple- 
ments of destruction. Why have not ministers 
of the Gospel preached against the making of 
them? Would the Master whom they profess to 
serve, the Prince of Peace, have approved of guns, 
and battleships and other engines of cruelty? 
How many ministers are there in this country 
who preach even once in a year on the subject of 
general humaneness? There are very few, but 
we here desire to express our gratitude to the few, 
because such work is fundamental; it is practical 
Christianity. The child should receive its early 
lessons in kindness to every living creature first 
in the home, but the parents though they be 
professing Christians, are not likely to teach 
fundamental principles on which they have never 
been encouraged to bestow a thought. 

Another important class of persons who should 
regard the teaching of universal humaneness as a 
fundamental need, as absolutely indispensable, 
are educators. Would that the motto KIND- 
NESS TO EVERY LIVING CREATURE 
could be writ large on the walls of every church, 
and college and school-house and public building 
in our land! 

To be speedily killed is the least terrible fate in 
war. Like Longfellow’s ghostly Viking, the vic- 
tims would say that “‘death was grateful.” It is 
the ghastly wounds and the disease; the madness 
—in this war the unendurable noise has driven 
men insane—the drunkenness and debauchery; 
the incredible waste and wickedness of it all. It 
is men who make war and who are eager for it, 
and its unspeakably wretched victims are women, 
innocent, helpless children, and unfortunate 
dumb animals. 

Let us of the United States, the Great Repub- 
lic, manifest the true patriotism which would 
make our nation the exemplar of all beneficence, 
and of the actual practice of the Golden Rule 
through the education of every child in every 
school in the land under laws prescribing definite 
humane teaching. So shall we hasten the time 
when there will be no more war, and when we 
shall be able to say in the words of Longfellow, 


“*Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


TOLL 
By EVER M. HOLMES 


Not men alone pay toll of war, 
But Dumb things in this mortal hell, 

Of Pain full measure pay as well; 

And tho’ not in His image made, as we, 

They oft must tip the Scale, I think, 

When in the balance weighed with you and me. 
One with the nameless dead are they, 

For whom no Hall of Fame is reared 

To note the splendor of their day. 

These Dumb things leave not kith nor kin, 

To tell to men, with pride, the tale 

Of how they fought, of how they bled, v3 
And yet, somehow I trust, with men, 

They rank with God's heroic dead. 
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GEESE ON AN ENGLISH FARM 


(From a print on Wellington Enamo Bromide, negative on a Wellington "Xtra Speedy Plate) 


“JUST TO SEE THEM FALL’”’ 


In a neat little pamphlet, issued by the California state 
superintendent of schools, Edward Hyatt, for Arbor Day, 
appears the following verse, which is particularly good for 
the song birds of the country. It was written for the 
young folks by L. O. Reese, of Mr. Hyatt’s office force: 

Oriole sang in the Singing Tree, 

(Heigh— 
But I loved him so!) 

Sang all day, and at night said he, 
‘“‘Just as sleepy as I can be!— 

Sleepy and tired and my throat is sore; 

Couldn’t have sung one glad note more; 

Did my best all the whole day long, 

Cheering the world with my sweetest song!”’ 


Oriole sang in the smiling sun: 
(Heigh— 
But I loved him so!) 

One came by with a deadly gun * * * 
Flash!—and the song was forever done! 
Never again will the music free 

Ring in the green of the Singing Tree; 

**Shot him for fun,’’ said the Boy, “‘that’s all; 

Wanted to hit him and see him fall!’ 


Oriole sang in my dreams tonight, 
(Heigh— 
O, 
For I loved him so!) 
Sang for the days when the sun was bright, 
Bright on the swift wing’s joyous flight; 
What had he done? Ah, answer me, 
Lonesome leaves on the Singing Tree! 
Answer, Shapes that among us crawl, 
Shooting dear things * * * just to see them 
fall! 


NO WAR ON BIRDS IN GERMANY 


In Germany, where there are miles of govern- 
ment forests in every part of the empire, the 
birds are protected. Frankfort-on-the-Main 
spends $400 every year for nesting boxes, feeding 
stations and bathing places for the birds near 
one of the forest nurseries. The city of Darm- 
stadt has placed 6000 nesting boxes in the woods. 


If you own a dog and if he is not vicious, 
give him an outing as often as possible, even 
if you have a large yard, but especially if you 
have not. The dog will thrive better and you 
and your pet will feel better, as both will be 
more agreeable by repeated outings. 


Dewey's Life Story 
By JUANITA WILLICH PORTER 


Y pet was not of my own choosing; was 
thrust upon me. One day my boy re- 
turned from the river and presented 
me with a mysterious something 

tied gingerly in his handkerchief. The downy 
puff-ball proved to be a baby gander and the 
boy was so happy with his possession that I 
could not deny a welcome to the tiny stranger. 
He had entered this plane of existence in 1898, 
hence his name, Dewey. 

So babyish did he look that fair May morning 
that one might well have imagined that he had 
picked away the shell that bound him at the 
same time that our hero had rent the chains of 
bondage from an alien race. 

Whence he came or whither bound, none 
knew; perchance, like Topsy, he “just growed,” 
at least that seemed his life purpose after coming 
to us, for he soon outgrew both his baby ways 
and baby feathers. 

We converted a large tub into a swimming 
pool—Manila Bay. We knew this: that ganders 
loved water, but we were guessing as to their 
diet. He viewed with disdain the dainties most 
enjoyed by his cousin, the chick, and it was only 
by accident that we discovered that his favorite 
viand was toasted bread, and it was toasted 
bread, unbuttered, ever after for Dewey. 

Upon this epicurean fare Dewey waxed large 
and Manila Bay soon became too cramped for 
his aquatic exercises. His environments seemed 
small, a way they have of doing when our view- 
point broadens, and it is just we who have out- 
grown them. 

Needless to say, we fell victims to Dewey’s 
charms. Indeed the law of propinquity was 
getting in its work, which work seldom fails, give 
it time and opportunity, be the object of the 
experiment man or gander. Even aside from 
that law, he deserved our affection for his loyalty 
and devotion. 

No watch-dog could have outrivaled Dewey 
as the guardian of our safety—for such he soon 
constituted himself—and let stranger approach 
our citadel, with flapping wings and a cackle 
he ominously confronted the intruder until as- 
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sured that his credentials were satisfactory. 
Like his Roman ancestors, he seemed possessed 
with the desire to save the situation, through his 
warning cackle. His vocabulary consisted of 
two words: a hiss and a cackle, but even thus 
limited he could give expression to the whole 
gamut of his emotions; too forcibly it seemed, 
sometimes, when manifesting antagonism toward 
outsiders. Only too soon he began to exhibit 
signs of jealousy. One day a kitty mewed for 
dinner and I gave a dish of hash which it pro- 
ceeded to eat with relish, when Dewey spied it. 
Now Dewey had always scorned hash, but be- 
cause kitty wanted it, he ate every bit. How 
human-like, I thought, to gobble up one’s own 
and his neighbor's as well, and to cultivate a 
taste for things distasteful just because another 
likes it. 

Months had passed, meanwhile, and Dewey 
had arrived at maturity. His stature was now so 
great that his tail feathers protruded from one 
end of Manila Bay and his swan-like neck over- 
reached the other, so that there was slight satis- 
faction in a swim, but the winter was coming on 
apace and frequently the bay was frozen so it 
mattered little. His pan of drinking-water, too, 
was often frozen. Now because Dewey belonged 
to the goose family, don’t for a moment think 
him a “goose,” for he was not. When the water 
would freeze, instead of going thirsty, he would 
waddle majestically to the kitchen door and pick 
upon it until the open-sesame would bring some 
one to his rescue. This little stunt soon lost its 
novelty, however, for ganders follow the motto: 
“drink early and often,” and it kept one busy 
supplying him with soft drinks. 

Life ran smoothly enough, though, even with a 
gander in the family, until one day our calm was 
broken by a horrified scream. I rushed to the 


- door to see my husband’s maiden sister, just 


arrived in town to surprise us, prone upon the 
ground and Dewey on top of her with wings out- 
stretched, savagely attacking her. 

Such unfriendly outbursts happened so often 
that we were threatened with ostracism, still we 
could not decide to kill Dewey. 

But the Ides of November were come, and 
they brought his doom. 

We had bought a turkey for Thanksgiving and 
placed it in the poultry yard to fatten for two 
weeks. Fearing to incur Dewey's displeasure 
should he find another installed there, we put the 
turkey where Dewey could not see him, but alas! 
one day when the maid was feeding the turkey, 
she unguardedly left the garden gate open. 
Dewey followed and, beholding a rival in his little 
kingdom, he rushed at him with flapping wings 
and a blood-curdling hiss, much to the turkey’s 
dismay. In a twinkling, the startled fowl took 
to his heels, made for the gate and was on the 
high road to liberty. 

This was the fatal straw and that night a 
council of war was held and the prisoner was 
sentenced to solitary confinement, pending trial. 

He was indicted with feloniously aiding and 
abetting in the escape of a prisoner sentenced to 
capital punishment, for had not orders just been 
issued from the White House condemning to 
death on Thanksgiving all turkeys of edible 
age? 

After mature deliberation, the court and jury 
decreed that they must “‘let the punishment fit 
the crime,” therefore that death alone was suff- 
cient penalty for freeing a state prisoner and de- 
priving his owner of two dollars’ worth of good 
turkey. 

Neighbors took him away and executed him 
and when next we saw him, he had discarded his 
somber garb of gray and appeared instead in 
golden brown, with green garnishing, juicy and. 
tempting, a vicarious atonement for the liberated 
turkey. 
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A SOUL 
By SAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF 
You are not just feathers, and flesh and 
wings— 
A thing of the air that floats and sings 
For a wee, brief while in the grateful light 
And then, your song over, drop into the night! 
You’re a Soul, little creature—a Soul, little 
bird! 
God spoke you to being, and you are God’s 
Word 
Just the same as am I, and the sky and the 
sea! 
God thought you, then spoke you to Eternity! 


HERMIT THRUSH (twenty days old) 


Photographs by courtesy of Home Progress 


The Care of Cage-Birds 


And Some Ways of Being Kind to Feathered Prisoners 
By A. C. TYNDALL 


(O some of us it seems a rather selfish sen- 
timent which places birds, and espe- 
cially wild birds, behind cage bars for 
the sake of such diversion as their ac- 

complishments or ornamental appearance may 
afford their owners or captors. A life with the 
limitations of an enforced confinement can never 
be all it was intended to be; that much is quite 
certain. But at the same time, it is possible that 
there are a few things which may afford some 
compensation for the loss of their freedom, and 
in some degree reconcile these little feathered 
people to the change in their manner of life. 

Nature is supposed to do all things well, and 
doubtless does, from her own standpoint—but 
her arrangements of conditions of life for her 
children, in individual cases at least, seem to us 
quite frequently to leave something to be desired. 
A lingering and painful death by cold or starva- 
tion is a not improbable calamity in the lives of 
most wild birds when the conditions of life to 
which they have been accustomed fail them; 
and even under the most favorable circumstances 
they have at all times to be on guard against the 
dangers which threaten them from their numerous 
enemies. It is said by those who have observed 
the conditions of bird life closely, that a wild bird 
seldom dies as a result of old age—other causes 
of death being so numerous, that a natural death 
has seldom an opportunity to take place. 

But whether it is preferable to have a long term 
of mere existence with most of the natural joys 
of life lacking, or a short life and a merry one, 
with everything as Nature intended it to be, is 
another question, and one which does not come 
within the scope of this article. 

Most wild things will show which side of the 
question they favor by a speedy return to their 
natural haunts if an opportunity of doing so is 
afforded, but it is not always so. The writer has 
known several instances of wild birds who became 
so accustomed to their surroundings and condi- 
tions as cage-birds, as to refuse their liberty 
when offered it. 

It is not to be denied that bird lovers are often 
greatly tempted to bring some of these charming 
feathered folk into the closer relations afforded 
by having them in the home. There is always 
something interesting in a bird’s ways and utter- 
ances, and there is much to be learned of bird 
nature and a bird’s natural habits, which would 
not be possible otherwise than in a domesticated 
state. 

The personality of a bird is ever charming to 
the appreciative, even within the narrow limits 
of a cage; and when the acquaintance is made of 
a particularly intelligent little feathered person, 
it is an experience not soon to be forgotten. 

But to come down to practical considerations 
in the care of cage-birds. It may be said to 
begin with, that it is unpardonable in anyone 
keeping a bird, to neglect attending to the few 
and simple requirements of a little creature whose 
well-being depends on them. No one should 
take a bird out of the care of a dealer or bird- 
fancier without getting full directions on its 
diet and general treatment, and following them 
closely. It is not either wise or kind, moreover, 
to get into the habit of offering a small bird any- 
thing in the form of an eatable which may be 
in sight. This is a weakness common to the 
amateur bird-fancier, who seems to have the idea 
of making amends by such. means for the loss of 
its liberty—even though it is known that over- 
fed birds, like most other creatures, are apt to 


come to a painful and ignominious end, as the 
result of such indulgences. 

But without being tempted to offer our feath- 
ered guests such things as are not suited to their 
needs—a partiality for sweetmeats may be men- 
tioned as an instance of an acquired and per- 
verted taste among birds—there are other things 
which will afford variety in the songster’s bill of 
fare, and still not be harmful. 

A bird of any species will never fail to show 
an interest in a handful of green things, such as 
leaves and sprigs of almost any plant or vegetable; 
not only lettuce, and the tender stalks of beets— 
which are best known as greens acceptable to the 
birds—but berries in their season, and also ap- 
ples. There are many of the weeds we regard as 
useless, which contain in their leaves and seed- 
pods rare dainties for the feathered folk. 

A vacant lot, overgrown by weeds in a manner 
not at all approved of by its owner, is possibly 
regarded by some of these little bird people in 
much the same way that an orchard or garden is 
looked on by a small boy. 

Chickweed, thistle-heads, the plantain with 
its spike of seeds, a stray sunflower—all these are 
acceptable; with other things—game for instance 
—consisting of insects and the like to be found 
in the recesses of the plant stalks and leaves, and 
which are doubtless bagged by the feathered 
hunter with as much enthusiasm as would be 
shown by any other pot-hunter. 

When the little prisoner is seen vainly trying 
the bars of its cage for a way out to where in the 
distance may be seen his natural hunting grounds, 
it is not unlikely he is wishing for many a thing 
he regards as desirable, but which the most kindly 
disposed person in charge of his captive self would 
not know to obtain for him. 

It would be impossible, within ordinary space 
limits, to describe the needs of all the different 
birds found in cages, and the treatment required 
by each, but it may be said that the least which 
can be done for any of them, and a rule which 
holds good with all, is to keep everything belong- 
ing to a bird’s surroundings as clean and fresh as 
possible. A bird always shrinks from uncleanly sur- 
roundings, and it is contrary to its natural habits 
in every case to stay in the atmosphere of such. 

Clean, pebbly sand, a cage scrubbed at least 
twice a week with soap and hot water, drinking 
water changed several times in the day, and a 
bath if it seems looked for—all these things are 
absolutely necessary to the health and well-being 
of a cage-bird. 

Another hint to the possessor of a pet bird 
which may not be out of place, is that a bird 
appreciates a change in its surroundings almost 
if not quite as much as a human being might be 
expected to under the same circumstances. 

A canary will make it very evident that it is 
pleased with the change afforded by hanging its 
cage in a different window than that it is accus- 
tomed to be in, just for the sake, apparently, of 
the novelty afforded by seeing things from 
another point of view. 


GENTLE JOHNNY 

A teacher trying to impress on her scholars the 
rightness of kindness toward all animals took 
them for a walk to bring the lesson home to them. 

Hearing a scream from little Johnny, she 
asked: “What’s the matter, Johnny?” 

“T’ve been sitting on a hornet,”’ was the tearful 
response, “and I’m afraid I’ve hurt the poor 
thing.”’-—Delineator. . 
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FARMER GRAY, TO BOB WHITE 
By WILL P. LOCKHART (Texas) 

Ah, blithe Bob White, I pity you, 

The hunter's orgies now begin; 
With busy guns the murderous crew 

Have recommenced their horrid din. 
Protected by disgraceful laws, 

You may they kill, your brood and mate, 
And nominate it sport, because, 

Your life is forfeit to the State. 


My poor Bob White, I’ve heard your call 
Ring shrilly o’er the summer mead; 
But autumn settles like a pall, 
And many a feathered breast must bleed. 
You've never wronged a living thing, 
Yet you must die, your plea unheard, 
For man’s a most majestic thing, 
And you, poor Bob, are but a bird. 
Had we but men of nobler mold 
Our legislative halls to grace; 
Men who would value more than gold 
Their duty to the human race; 
Then nevermore, oh, poor Bob White, 
Would you have cause for mortal fear, 
For law, in majesty and might, 
A bulwark for your breast would rear. 
Ah me, friend Bob, I would you knew, 
And in my meadow here would stay; 
I've often braved the sporting crew, 

And warned them from my fields away. 
Here I'd protect your outlawed brood— 
No hostile guns shall cross my fence. 
Of insect pests you’ve made your food, 

I'll do my best in your defense. 


A MOTHER CAT’S APPRECIATION 
By M. K. 

RIENDS of the faithful domestic cat are 
always pleased to hear an approving 
word because the poor creature seems 
so often disapproved and unwelcome. 

In our home, for thirteen years, a cat was an 
honored member of the household and shared 
all of its comforts and privileges. Our only 
trouble was about once a year, to find homes for 
her offspring, which we always tried to do. 

Upon one occasion her young family found 
comfortable quarters in the woodshed and all 
went well until one very cold morning the 
mother cat left her only remaining kitten, to get 
her breakfast. Returning to the woodhouse she 
found the kitty stiff and cold, seemingly dead. 
She returned instantly to the kitchen door where 
her pitiful cry secured instant admission. 
Greatly excited and distressed, she ran from one 
to another crying and pulling at our skirts and 
turning toward the door to which she was fol- 
lowed and thence in great haste to the woodshed. 

She jumped up on the edge of the barrel, looked 
down at her dead kitten and then at us so im- 
ploringly that just to gratify her we took it up 
tenderly and brought it into the house and sat 
down in front of the fire. The poor mother cat 
stood with her fore paws in our lap crying and 
coaxing back to life her dear little baby. At 
length a little twitch of the nose caused her to 
break into expressions of ecstatic joy. She cried 
out in wildest excitement; licked the kitten’s 
nose and face; pranced about the chair, and 
jumped up on her hind legs, the better to see 
into the lap where the revivified kitten was fast 
returning to life, stretching and moving toward 
the grateful warmth of the kitchen stove. 


A RELIABLE REMEDY 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I want to tell you that my cat, fifteen years of 
age, which had the worst form of mange last 
winter, has been entirely recovered from the dis- 
ease for several months. I used the remedy 
which was prescribed at the Free Dispensary of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. The cat has 
suffered no ill effects as yet. 


North Easton, Mass. M. W. LILLIE, 


KID GETS GOOD HOME 


The Humane Society at Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, a short time ago, acquired this little 
kid. He came by rail and was met at the 
station by one of the humane agents. The little 
fellow was cramped in so small a crate that he 
could not stand, and he had been without food or 
water for nearly three days. He was released at 
once, and an investigation was started, to find 
who was so cruel as to send him on a long journey 
alone in such tight quarters. The person to 
whom he was consigned in Hazelton refused to 
give the name of the shipper, fearing prosecution, 
and so the kid was adopted by the Society. He 
has been boarded out in the country where they 
are kind to kids, and there he has been enjoying 
a life of freedom and frolic. 


A KITTEN INSTRUCTED 
A True Story 
By BERTHA IRVINE 

NE summer evening while sitting on 

the porch, we were surprised to see 

a tiny black kitten run from an open- 

ing underneath, and to hear the 

motherly ‘‘me-ow, proceed from the 
hiding-place. 

Of course we made an effort to catch the 
kitten, but it disappeared beyond our reach. We 
however tempted it with a saucer of milk, which 
we had to repeat several evenings before the 
kitten lost his fear of us and allowed us to pet 
him. At last we coaxed him into the house, 
where he became content and happy. 

On the second night of his stay we heard a 
muffled ‘“‘me-ow me-ow”’ at the door, 
the unmistakable call of the mother 
cat to her young. So we opened 
the door, and in came Mrs. Pussy 
carrying a small live mouse in her 
mouth. She ran to the kitten and 
proceeded at once to teach him how 
to catch and kill the mouse, and sat 
approvingly by while he ate it. 
Then she ran to the door and made 
it known that she was ready to 
leave. The same thing was re- 
peated the two following nights, in 
which time the kitten was well in- 
structed in mouse-lore. And after 
that we never saw the mother cat 
again; evidently she was satisfied 
with the home her kitten had found. 


Remember that cleanliness and 
comfort are necessary to the health 
and happiness of cats and kittens. 
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The Band of Mercy 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, 
L. H. GUYOL 
PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 


} State Organizers 


We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 


1. Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 
2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See inside back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Two hundred and seventeen new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in September, of which 132 
were organized in Maine, thirty-two in Rhode 
Island, twenty in Ohio and nineteen in Con- 
necticut. The numerals show the number of 
Bands in each school or town: 


Springfield, Massachusetts: C. E. Butler. 


Maine 

Bath: Winter St. Congregational S. S., 18; Universalist 
S. S., 10; Public Schools, 40. 

Brunswick: Public Schools, 16. 

Damariscotta: Baptist S. S., 6; Methodist S. S., 3. 

Damariscotta Mills: Rural Schools, 6. 

East Auburn: Baptist S. S., 5. 

New Castle: Congregational S. S., 12. 

Rumford: Rumford. 

West Bath: Trufants Crossing; 
bell’s Pond. 

Winnegance: Sunday School, 3. 

Woolwich: Nequasset School; Baptist S. S., 4; Metho- 


Berry Mills; Camp- 


. dist S. S., 4. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Chepachet: Chepachet, 3; Evans. 

Coventry: Maple Valley. 

Greene: Greene; Rice City. 

Greeneville: Greeneville, 2; Spragueville. 

Harmony: Victoria; Harmony. 

Johnston: Hughesdale, 2; Pocasset. 

Narragansett Pier: Narragansett Pier, 4; Point Judith. 

Olneyville: Franklin. 

Summit: Summit; Bowen's Hill; Andrews. 

Wakefield: Wakefield Grammar, 8. 

Thompsonville, Connecticut: South School, 8; School 
No. 3, 3; North School, 8. 

Dundee, New York: L. T. L. 

Mayville, New York: Mayville. 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania: Bird Lovers; Friends 
of Dumb Animals. 

Schools in Ohio 

Canton: McKinley, 11. 

Sebring: Lincoln, 5; Ohio Ave., 4. 

Calamus, Iowa: Star. 

New Orleans, Louisiana: 
School, 4. 

San Rafael, California: Schools, 3. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii: Hawaiin. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 93,383. 


Alexander M. Dimitry 


HAPPILY ADOPTED 
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GOBBLE 


By LELA M. COOPER 


OBBLE lived a serene and ideal turkey life. In 
the daytime he had Betty to fight with and 
such fine sport as it was! Every time she 
stepped out of the house Gobble boldly 
pranced and circled and quot—quot—quot— 
ooo—t saucily close at her heels and he even 


followed her right to the screen door, looking 
in defiantly and pecking the screen as much as 
to say, ‘““Aw, come on out and fight!” But 


sometimes, to his sorrow, Betty chased him 
and grabbed his precious tail or his old red 
snout, when he was real, real naughty, and Gobble would 
creep under the fence in shame. 

After the sun dropped behind the hills and twilight deepened, 
Gobble was always to be seen walking in the most dignified 
way out to the coops behind the barn where he clambered up 
for a tranquil night’s snooze. 

But one night Gobble had a most terrifying experience. 
Oh, oh! It was just in the gray of dawn and Gobble was half 
asleep and half awake, when suddenly he heard a peculiar noise. 
Instantly he was awake and alert, peering from side to side in 
the half light, and there to his utter horror gleamed two 
frightful, greenish lights right near him. Poor Gobble did not 
know they were the eyes of a wicked turkey-loving coyote, but 
he did know, instantly, that he must fly, and with a spring in 
the air he was gone, but he felt a jerk and a sting in his tail 
that told him he had parted with his gorgeous tail feathers. 

That sting in his tail gave him such strength he flew and 
flew until he was so tired he had to drop, then he ran wildly 
through the alfalfa, hiding and running and hiding again. 

Soon Betty’s daddy came out to milk Bossy and here came 
Gobble, very gingerly sidestepping along with his head very 
high, cuttering excitedly—and with only two feathers in his 
tail! 

That night, at twilight, Gobble felt he must roost soon, but 
he was so frightened he wandered about forlornly until 
Betty’s daddy, understanding turkeys, leaned a board against 
the side of the barn. Gobble joyfully climbed right up, and 
those green eyes must have haunted him, for he climbed 
slipping, slowly, and with flapping wings, clear to the very 
top of the high barn and there, after dizzily balancing himself, 
finally got settled comfortably. 

And there he roosts each night, his lone body clean cut against 
the starlit sky and his turkey soul placid and happy in sleep. 


BILL, HELEN, SPORT 
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FOUR-FOOTED LITTLE FRIENDS 
By JAKE H. HARRISON 


The world is full of little friends, 
Four-footed though they be, 

And I would have the whole of them 
Quite unafraid of me; 

I long to have them love me well, 
An easy thing, I find, 

If I will love them in return, 
And always treat them kind. 


I know some rabbits in the woods 
That I my friends have made, 
And when they see me passing by 
Are not one bit afraid; 

They watch me as I walk along, 
While they, in bunny fun, 

Will frisk about my woodland path, 
Or rabbit races run. 


And then there are some squirrels, too, 
That live among the trees 

Along that winding woodland path, 
Which I by slow degrees 


Have taught that I would be their friend; 


And now they chatter loud 
Whenever I go by their home, 
And seem to be quite proud! 


I long to have them all to live 
In kindly brotherhood,— 

The men who tend the teeming fields 
And creatures of the wood; 

Their source of life must be "the same, 
God made them all, we know— 

Four-footed friends would all be tame, 
If men would kindness show. 
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SAVE YOUR DOG 


We have just been told of a young collie dog 
which was found by a lover of animals who at 
once advertised for the owner. Ten people came 
who had lost young collies. This dog had a collar 
and had been licensed, but there was no name on 
the collar and no license number. This sort of 
thing isn’t fair to the dog. He is entitled to the 
means of identification that he may be saved 
from the dog catcher or from some new owner 
who may make his lot an unhappy one. Besides 
this there is a fine which may be as much as 
fifteen dollars for neglecting to have your name 
and address plainly on the collar. 

How different the case mentioned from one 
that came under our own observation recently— 
a dog run over and injured, and so dazed by fright 
and pain that apparently he could not move. 
The owner's name and address on the collar made 
it possible to summon the owner by telephone at 
once. F.H.R. 


Weterinary Column 


RRR RRR RRA 


Question: What is the cause of so much colic in 
horses in the fall of the year? Last fall I lost three 
valuable brood mares from colic. Cc. L. M. 

Answer: The prevalence of colic in the fall may 
be accounted for from the change of feed. The 
weight of grain from one season to the next, 
varies, and if a horse is fed four quarts of light 
oats one season, and suddenly changed to four 
quarts of heavy oats, naturally intestinal dis- 
turbances may be looked for. When the new 
oats are being fed they should be mixed equally 
with some old oats and fed in this manner until 
the animal becomes accustomed to the change. 


Question: My cat keeps shaking her head con- 
tinually, and scratching her ear. A dark-colored 
discharge comes from the ear, and has a very bad 
odor. Is this condition curable? O. R. 

Answer: One-half teaspoonful of warm water 
mixed with one-half teaspoonful of hydrogen 
peroxide should be put in the ear morning and 
night for about ten days, followed by the use of 
an astringent wash, previously prescribed in this 
column. 


Question: On the inner part of my dog’s right eye 
a red inflamed skin seems prominent. I have 
bathed it with warm boracic acid solution for. the 
past three months without results. 

Answer: When mild antiseptic bathing is not 
beneficial, surgical interference is indicated. 
Consult professional advice as to operation, which 
is a simple one. 


Question: Will you kindly advise me how I can 
prevent my horse from striking his hind feet against 
his fore, or overreaching asitiscalled? F. A. N. 

Answer: Proper shoeing only will remedy this 
defect. No definite course of treatment can be 
recommended as each case must be studied for 
its own peculiarities. Consult an expert horse- 
shoer. 


Question: | have a mare, seven years old, per- 
fectly gentle and good dispositioned in every way, 
but she has one distressingly bad fault, that of 
pulling back on the hitch rein, when tied. Can you 
suggest some remedy for this habit? P. R. 

Answer: | know of no mechanical device that 
will successfully overcome the fault which your 
horse has contracted. Most horses affected with 
this troublesome habit have, at some time or 
other, received an injury about the head. I can 
only recommend gentle treatment and constant 
petting as a means for gaining the animal's con- 
fidence. It is possible that in this way your 
mare may overcome the fault. 


OUR HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE- 
TIES, OUR SOCIETIES FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS, AS WELL AS OUR FEW 
CLINICS AND HOSPITALS AND 
HOMES FOR ANIMALS, ARE RE- 
CEIVING SUPPORT FROM THE 
BEST TYPES OF MEN AND WOMEN, 
BUT THEY NEED A STILL GREATER 
AND A FAR MORE’ UNIVERSAL 
SUPPORT THAN THEY ARE AT 
PRESENT RECEIVING. INTEREST 
ALONG THIS LINE IS GROWING, 
HOWEVER, AND I THINK THE 
TIME IS RAPIDLY COMING WHEN 
MEN AND WOMEN OF MEANS, IN 
MAKING BEQUESTS FOR THE 
FOUNDING OR THE MAINTAINING 
OF INSTITUTIONS, WILL THINK 
OF MAKING THEM FOR’ THE 
ANIMAL WORLD AS READILY AS 
THEY NOW THINK OF MAKING 
THEM FOR THE HUMAN WORLD. 

RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1914 


Explanatory Note.—Several persons have requested that 
their names might not appear in print in the statistical 
report, and we have concluded to insert initials only in this 
month’s number, without pledging ourselves as to the 
method in the future. 


Bequest of Mrs. Anne M. Sargent (in part), $1615.89. 


Members and Donors 

“A friend,’ for Angell Memorial Hospital, $100; Mrs. 
Cc. C. C., for the special fund for horses, $100; friends for 
mottoes for horse blankets, $35; Mrs. A. N., for special 
summer wate $25, Miss M. W., for special summer work, 
$15; Miss K. , for Angell Memorial Certificates, $13; 
C. L. Chandler W. R. C., for care of horses, $10; 
$10; Miss H. M., $10; 
work, $10; M fiss L. L., $10; Mrs. I. S. G., $10; sundries for 
Angell Memorial, $9.75; Mrs. D. B. Ke $5.50; a subscriber 
for pet dog, $5; pet cats, $3; chickens, $1; a free songster in 
a tree, = (all for Angell Memorial); Miss A. C., $4; Mrs. 
M. L. C., $3; Mrs. A. H. M., $3; Mrs. A. B., $3; B. T. G., 
$3; Miss M. P. B., $3; B. T., $2.50: 
Mrs. B., pennies saved, $0.81; Mrs. 7. $0.75; gift for 
summer work, $0.55; Mrs. W. HH. W., Oa Mrs. P. J. M., 
$0.50. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 


iss F. A. B., Mrs. H. P. S., Mr. and Mrs. J. W., Mrs. 
Miss S. C., G. Z. D., -_ H. O., S. P. Co., Mrs. 
Mrs. F. H., Miss K. M., B. _ 2 A. W. E., Mrs. 
Mrs. L. F., Mrs. A. M. We 
F. F., Miss M. H. M., ee “And. summer work, 
M. G., C. W., Mrs. G. M. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. G. L. M., Mrs. K. M. F., A. P., A. L. W., se. 
H. J., Mrs. C. M. B., Mrs. E. A. M., Mrs. K. M. B., S. B. H. 
Mrs. M. A. S., C. S. F. and Son, W. W. W. Co., W. H. E. 
Mrs. A. H. B., Miss M. L. R., Miss M. W., Rev. W. B. F., 
P. and G., Miss A. T., Mrs. = L. K., Miss M. L. AG Miss 
M. H. M., for special summer work, Mrs. E. S. L., Miss 


Mi 
Ss. W. P., 
A. L. B., 
Miss E. 
Mrs. O. 


K. G. W., ‘for Angell H. W. T. G., Mrs. 
SS &* "Mrs. L. C. V - Mrs. C. Mrs. V. W., Hon. 
E. T. S., Mrs. E. C. M., Mrs. c rT M., Miss A. H. B., 
B. J. P., Miss L. M. C., Mrs. J. R. 
ONE DOLLAR 

Mrs. H. P. W., Mrs, L. A. G., P. H. L., Mrs. M. H. G., 
Miss E. S. B., jr., A. K., Miss E. G., E. G. F., M. D., 
N. B., Mrs. E. B. D., Mrs. J. E. Ww 
Miss A. W., Mrs. H. J. L., M. S. C., Mrs. E. M. B., Mrs. 
W. L. W., Miss M. O., A. J. J., R. Mrs. M. W., Mrs. 
E. Y., R. H. L., S. S. M., Miss L. A. S., Dr. H. P., M. and 
K., Mrs. W. A. P., The C 4g F. G. P., Mrs. D. M. S., 
Mrs. H. A. B., Mrs. E 


, for Angell Memorial, Miss 
G. i summer work, for Mrs. 


E. Mrs. L. D. M., H. G. L. Co., glee 
E. J. D., Mrs. J. A., Master j. Mrs. R. J., 
C.R. K., Mrs. C. L. D., Rev. W. J. D., R. K., View. Ee 

Mrs. C. F., Mrs. S. C. Mrs. J. A., P. C. L., Mrs. H. R., 

Mrs. P. W. R., Master M. OE ot 1. B., Judge J.C Mrs. 
D. J. G., Miss M. C., Mrs. J. S. W., Mrs. J. W. N.. Ss. B., 
Mrs. F. K. P., C. J. R., Mrs. F. W. K., A. V. P., Mrs. 
T. F.C., S. L.. Rev. W. S. A.. H. and B., L B. K., Dr. 
J. B. B., R. T. P., O. E. W., H. W. L., M. D., Mrs. M.S. R., 
Mrs. W. H. G., Mrs. A. R. S., Mrs. W. C. B., Miss M. B., 
Mrs. G. K. B., Jr., Mrs. L. M. H., Mrs. A. F., wen 
M.S., Miss R. C. H., Mrs. C. L. S., G. W. P., Mrs. M.) 

Miss E. F., J. S. G., Miss E. D. R., C. B., G.A P Dy 
J. A. V., H. R. P., Mrs. E. A. H., Mrs. W. M.S., T. F. M., 
M. A. B., F. L. G., Rev. L. P. B., W. D. C., E. P. M., 
Dr. C. D. D.. G. A. M.. C. P. PB. Mrs. R., Dr. P. C. D., 
Mrs. M. C. C., Mrs. N. C., Mrs. J. B.. E.S. R., 
Dr. E. W. M., Mrs. C. O. B., Mrs. C. Mi. Ww. - Miss I. W., 
Miss J. C. R., J. T ‘c Rev. 7s A. F., W. D. A., Mrs. M. H., 
The M. C. and M. P., Miss E. M. L., N. and B., Mrs. 
H. F. C., G. E. J., S. N., C. E. B., W. J. B., C. B. F., Mrs. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


Mrs. G. H.S., special summer 
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Total, $2365. 
Fines, 
The American Humane Education Society, $550. 
Subscribers 
J.C. W., $11.87; Manila S. P. C. A. $10; A. M. K., $5.25; 
; Jj. B. ;J.M. B 4 Ss. C. D. 
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‘All others, $11.58. 
Total, $147.48. 
Sales of publications, interest, etc., $1752.18. 
Total, $5093.30. 
RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR SEPTEMBER, 1914. 


Estate of Elizabeth F. Noble, $353.63; a + fg for 
the distribution of humane literature, $18.77; S. C. friend, 
$15; Mrs. R. D. M., $11.32; E. O. Board Fy ‘Education, 

$7; S. C.'Humane Society, $5.18; Mrs. 
A™* $5; Mrs. F. A. B., $5; Mrs. W.R.N., 
$4.29; A. D. G., 
$3.96: a friend, Mrs. E. J., 
$2. 10; Mrs. M. L. H., $1. 
Small sales and interest, ehit55. 


F.S., $1. 
SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 

Editor—Guy Richardson, Box 166, Boston, Mass. 


Managing Editor—Francis H. Rowley, President, 
Box 166, Boston, Mass. 


Business Managers—Officers of the Mass. S. P. C. A. 

Publishers—The Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
a holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of stoc 


The Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (Charitable Corporation). All funds and 
property controlled by Board of Directors. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders, holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 


None. 
Guy Richardson, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 12th day 
of September, 1914. 


(Seal) James R. Hathaway, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Nov. 1, 1918). 


APPRECIATIVE WORDS 


The following beautiful tribute to the horse by 
his admirer was recently published in the Horse- 
shoers’ Journal: 

“T glorify thee, most noble, faithful, intelligent 
and indispensable of all beasts. Your many 
virtues and capabilities make you the king of all 
animals for pleasure and usefulness. With the 
eyes of an eagle, the speed and grace of a gazelle, 
the heart and feeling of a woman, and the bravery 
and valor of a gladiator, the servitude of a slave 
and the obedience of a soldier, the humility of the 
lowliest and the hauteur and pride of a king, you 
perform the multitudinous tasks of all mankind. 

“Your labors transform the wilderness, the 
desert and the marshes into fields of fertility and 
harvests most beautiful. You furnish sport for 
kings and princes and with equal facility carry 
your sovereign and his warriors into death and 
carnage of battle, and aid them to win victory, 
glory and renown. 

“And lastly, with slow and silent tread, you 
perform for all alike that last service which fol- 
lows the passing of our spirit into the great 
beyond—eternity. To man you will always be 
his most cherished friend, and the advent of the 
motor will never detract from the glory which 
you so rightfully deserve.” 


B. F. C., G. F. W., G. H. S., F. H. C., Mrs. G. E. S., Miss 
| E. H.S.. E.C., Mrs. H. B. C., Mrs. H. B. D., Miss HA. F., 
Mrs. E. H. A., E. H. A., Jr., Mrs. K.S.G.,G.R.S.,R.&Co., 
Mrs. E. S.S., R. D. P., M. D., E. P., G. and C. C.,'S. and L., 
F. B., W. W., N. K. S., W. A. B., R. H. G.. for Angell 
L. H. W., $2.80; W. R. N., $2.50; E. B. T., $2.50; W. B., 
$2.50; F.L. N., $2.40; Miss M.'B. L., $2.25; J. H. B., 
$2; Mrs. T. G. S., $2; E. B., $2; Mrs. H. J. R., $2; Mrs. 
G. A. B., $2; R. L: S.,'$2; F. S., $1.50; M. G., $1.50; G. A., 
$1.50; Mrs. L. B., $1.50; A. B. S., $1.35; P. B. of M., $1.28; 
E. C. B. Co., $1.20. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 

DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 

GUY RICHARDSON, Editor. 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be sent 
to EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all 
our Societies. 

ADVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for Our 


Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE ANGELL PRIZE MEDAL 


A splendid way to 
raise money ing 
schools, churches, 
Sunday-schools, or 
elsewhere. Beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals at cost, 
$1.75 by registered 
mail. This cut 
shows the size and 
face inscriptions. 
On the back is en- 
graved “The 
American Humane 
Education Society.”’ 


Humane 


Literature 


Published by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for 
sale at 45 Milk Street, Boston, at these prices, prepaid: 


Our Dumb Animals, June 1913, to May 
1914, inc., bound in cloth ............. 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents..... paper 9 cts. 
paper 20 cts. 
somo or Modern Greek ...paper 25 cts. 
paper 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, et... 


$1.25 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
The Horse’s Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) . eae 
The Horse's Prayer, large post-card........ 
The Horse’s Prayer, card i in two colors...... — 
The Horse's Prayer, in two colors (Spanish). 1.00 

The Horse's Point of View, post-card....... 1.00 
Advice on Stable Management, EERE 1.00 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides)..... eee 
The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) .. .35 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow...... ere 

About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts.....small 30 cts. 
Only Dog, of, Our cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .. .60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. .30 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says.............. 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., illus. cloth $1.00 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts....... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................ $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .30 “ “* 


How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... an 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 
An Appeal to Every Woman.............. .30 


The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow... 1.00 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease...$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 aes 
‘*Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation” 
“The Beggar Cat,” 


* 


post-card, 5c. per doz. . . 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida enn. 150 pp. boards 58 cts. 
For Pity's Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Holiyharet. cloth, 20 cts..paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 7 cts. 


Jewish and Gentile Methods of Slaughtering 
ur Food Animals (original illustrations) 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 16 pp...... 2.00 ‘* “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely,4 pp....... a 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house.... .20 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6,animals.. .30 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... = ee 
30 


10 cts. 


Hints on the Care of Cows 


Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............ eae 
Simon Grub’s Dream, poem............... 
Humane Education 
**‘Be Kind to Animals,”’ button......... 75 cts. per 100 
Special prices in large quantities; sample free 
“Be Kind to Animals,” mottoes............ each 10 cts. 


“Be Kind to Animals,”’ signs for vehicles ...each 15 cts. 
The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc. ..cloth 50 cts. 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations........... paper 16 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 


Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

Man the Animals’ God)... 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty . aS 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... .20 “ “ 
Humane Exercises for Schools 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp.1.50 ‘“ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ ae 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border, 
Large, two cents each, $1.00 per 100; small, one cent each, 

60 cents per 100. 
Giiver atick wim... 30 cents 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
“Band of Mercy” pennant 10 cents each 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) . .$3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... .30 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ pe lice 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


HOLT-FAIRCHILD CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


ROBERT GALLAGHER CO. 
166 Devonshire St., Boston 
Metal Lathing, Plain and Ornamental 
Plastering 


is being done by us at Angell Memorial Building 
*’Phone Main 69 


Telephones 5620-5621 Cambridge 
Cable Address ‘‘Tory” A. B. C. Code, 5th Edition 
The Johnson Marble Company 
Importers and Manufacturers 
62-70 First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston. Carrara. New York Office, 103 Park Ave. 


G. W. & F. SMITH IRON COMPANY 


Steel Structures and Architectural 


IRON WORK 
Offices, Shops and Foundry 
Island, Gerard and Farnham Streets 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


FIFTY-SIXTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
Incorporated 
Gndertakers 

2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


ONK DOLLAR 
BUILOING FuND 


THE AMERICA 


va MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


“THIS CERTIFICATE ACKNOWLEOGEGTHEGIFTOF 


I herewith remit the sum of $ ..........00........ for 
: Certificates, said amount to be used in the erection of the 
ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMALS’ HOSPITAL. 


~ %, 
ORATORY | 
WO 
WILL YOU NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR ONE OR MORE OF THESE CERTIFICATES? 


The Jenks Co., Inc. 


FULL VALUE 


No Commissions are included in the prices quoted 
for our Anti-Germ Individual Cup Fountains. We 
sell direct and give you a better fountain for money 
invested. 


We occasionally receive letters from persons desirous 
of having installed the individual cup fountain, stat- 
ing that the purchase of fountain was delegated to 
some one looking for a commission and that a com- 
mon trough was bought. The result is a disappoint- 
ment to every one except the man who gets the 
commission. 

Anything worth doing is worth doing well, and if 
you invest money to provide drinking places for 
horses give them a fountain that is safe to use. 
Glanders may not be prevalent in your place at the 
present time but it has come to other places unex- 
pectedly. ‘“‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 


PAWTUCKET, 


Everything in 
WOOD and WOODWORK 
for Architects and Builders 


LUMBER, SHINGLES, STAIRS 
COLUMNS, FLOORS, MOULDINGS 
CASE WORK, DOORS, ETC. 
STEARNS’ CYPRESS GUTTERS 


Send for Catalogue Number Six and Price 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


1 SUDBURY COURT, 166 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


MAIN OFFICE, NEPONSET 


‘““Choisa Ceylon Tea” 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
Jined One-pound and 
A Half-pound Canisters. 

1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
3 Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 
mm with other Teas of the 

m same or higher price, 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 
Boston Brookline 


CAT’S PAW 
CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 
Won’t Slip 


50 CENTS ATTACHED 


All Dealers 


That Plug Resists Wear Where the Wear Comes 
FOSTER RUBBER CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIGINATORS and PATENTEES of FRICTION PLUG SPECIALTIES 


ROWN?® 


Bromchial 


TROCHE 
Prevent Night Coughs 


and dryness of the throat. 
Hoarseness and sore throat 
promptly relieved. 
No opiates. 25c, 50c and 
: $1.00. Sample Free, 
John L Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


17 MERCHANTS Row 
BOSTON, MASS. 
HARNESS AND HORSE GOODS 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New England 
at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive cheek pieces for open 
bridle such as were made by us for the M.S. P.C. A. 


| 
HEEL } 
FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY / 
| 
TAMES 
ORGIE 
> 


> 


